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To our Agents and Friends—Old and New. 





We ask your attention once more, as the year nears 
its close, to the old subject of effort in the cause of 
Agricultural Progress. How all other interests hinge 
upon this of tilling the soil, and how universal a bene- 
fit is conferred by rendering the Farmers’ labors more 
productive, we do not now need to remind any man- 
And every observer of our Agriculture, during the last 
quarter of a century, must ascribe much of its evident 
advancement to its Literature, which, in that period, 
has constantly become more and more an established 
institution. There are still, however, few if any locali- 
ties in which the diffusion of reliable Agricultural 
reading would not bring about improvements ; and one 
placed in a position to see what some farmers can do 
and are doing, to enrich themselves and the country, 
is astonished indeed to find so large a majority yet 
persisting in old ways, exhausting their soils and wast- 
ing the resources so bountifully afforded them by Na- 
ture! The best farmers are always the best readers ; 
and through their aid we seek to reach others. We lay 
before you our Prospectuses for another year, renewing 
our acknowledgments for past assistance, and trusting 
that the character of our Journals has proved worthy 
of their cause, and of your further services in promo- 
ting the extended appreciation of both. 

Every year we receive apologies for small lists of 
subscribers, because the ground had been pre-occupied 
by other newspapers, miscellaneous journals, &c. We 
are anxious on this account, to induce our Agents to 
take the field earlier than usual ; and to facilitate their 
operations, make the following proposition, while we 
also offer a List oF Prizes to be decided January Ist, 
1858, in addition to those open as usual for competition 





until spring. 
Proposition for Immediate Exertions. 

We have just issued the ANNUAL ReGIsTER OF Rvu- 
RAL AFFAIRS for 1858, some months earlier than ever 
before. As will be seen by our Prospectuses, we 
shall send it as our customary NeEw-YEAR’S PRESENT 
to Members or Cuuss, for either Toe Counrry GEN- 
TLEMAN or THE CULTIVATOR, at the prices there named. 


_—~> + 





Now if our Agents will immediately go to work, and 
send us the names as fast as they get them, for the | 





papers for 1858, they need only remit each time the 
postage, (two cents per copy,) which we shall be obliged 
to prepay on the ReGister. When the list is made as 
larye as possible, a draft can then be sent us for the 
whole amount at once, just in time to reach us before 
January Ist, when the Premiums are to be decided 
The results effected will be, that the Agent can take 
advantage of every occasion that presents itself for 
the next three months, to obtain subscribers; that the 
subscriber immediately receives his REGISTER, as an 
earnest of the subscription itself; that the Agent, if 
he chooses, need not require payment, (more than for 
the postage,) until he has the Register to deliver, and 
that now, while the means of intercourse are easy, and 
the ground still uncanvassed by a hundred others, he 
can work with much less trouble, and far more satisfac- 
tory results. 

If our friends see the force of these views, we shall 
feel under renewed obligations to them if they will 
“act accordingly.” Specimen Numbers of our Jour- 
nals, Prospectuses, and a copy of the Reaister for 
1858, for use in canvassing for subscriptions, will be 
sent on application. We have already sent out copies 
of the Recister to our Agents; if any have been 
omitted, will they please inform us ? 

We need not add that we hope for a largely increased 
subscription list for 1858. We shall continue to make 
every effort, and to spare no expense, to maintain the 
reputation of our Journals, both Weekly and Monthly, 
as the Best of their Class and Price in the country. 
You can do much to assist us by exerting your influence 
in their favor, and by devoting an hour now and then 
during the coming winter, to place the subject fairly 
before the community in which you live. 





ASSISTANTS AND SUBSTITUTES. 

If you will ask each subscriber, on receipt of his 
Register, to show it to three or four neighbors, and 
hand their names over to you if it pleases them, you 
can make every additional one an Assistant in enlarg- 
ing the List. And if circumstances prevent your ta- 
king a prominent part personally in obtaining subscrip- 
tions, may we not depend upen your PLACING THE MAT- 
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TER IN THE HANDS OF SOME ONE who will take an in- 

terest in it, and who will make an EFFICIENT AND RE- 

LIABLE AGENT. 
JANUARY PREMIUMS. 

We propose to award the following Casu Prizes for 
the largest amounts of cash subscriptions to our Jour- 
nals we receive up to January Ist. Our object has 
been to make the number of Premiums as large as 
possible, that ALL may take an interest in competing. 
We shall hereafter offer another List at least of equal 
extent open for competition up to April 10th. This 
will make the aggregate amount larger, and the sums 
severally more liberal than we have ever before offered. 





1. For the largest amount of cash subscriptions to our 
Journals, at the lowest Club Rates of 52 cents per 
copy for Cuttivator and Rearsrer, and $1.65 per 
copy for Tur Country GentLEMAN and Rearstrr, 
received at this office, January Ist, or previously, 
we will pay,--.--- TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 

2. For tLe TWO next largest amounts, each, 

TWENTY DOLLARS. 

8. For the THREE next largest amounts, each, 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 

4. For the FOUR next largest amounts, each, 

TEN DOLLARS. 

5. For the FIVE next largest amounts, each, 

FIVE DOLLARS. 
IN ALL FIFTEEN CASH PRIZES AS NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS 
TO OUR AGENTS, AND AS MANY MORE IN PROSPECT. 


CANADA SUBSCRIBERS 
Will remember that we are obliged to charge them Sir 
Cents a Copy more for the Cultivator, and Twenty- 
Six Cents a Copy more for the Country Gentleman, 
than the prices above named, to cover American Post- 
age to the lines. 








The Uiustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs 
for 1858. 

Number Four of the Rurat Register will be found 
in no respect inferior to its predecessors. More has 
been expended upon the Illustrations it contains than 
on any previous number. Its contents cover a wide 
variety of subjects, and embrace a vast store of useful 
information, rendering it a compendous hand book for 
every owner of a country place, with chapters of pecu- 
liar interest to those about to Build, or to Improve; 
for Bee Keepers, Fruit Growers, those who wish to 
know what Fruits to select, and for all who cultivate 
Flowers or Vegetables, have Barns or Granaries to 
erect, Farms to till and enrich, Gardens and Lawns to 
beautify, Domestic Animals to procure and care for, or 
Households to superintend. 130 ENGRAVINGS— 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 

f «¢” Will oue Agents please remember that we send 
One Dozen, post-paid, for Two Dollars! They will 
meet a ready sale in every neighborhood. Send for a 
Dozen, and try the experiment. 


‘RURAL AFFAIRS "e2-Volume One. 

Under this title we have issued a new edition of the 
* ANNUAL REGISTER OF RurAt Arratrs,” for 1855, 
1856, and 1857, in one volume, handsomely bound— 
price One Dollar. The Calendar pages and adver- 
tisements which originally appeared, are now omit- 








ted, but the difference in size is more than made up in 
the weight and quality of the paper. It forms the most 
beautiful and complete Museum on all Rural Subjects, 
ever issued at the price, and contains 440 Engravings ! 


TERMS FOR 1858. 

The Country GENTLEMAN contains 1€ large pages 
every week—making two yearly volumes of over 400 
pages each! furnished at the low price of $2 a year, 
or $2.50 when not paid in advance. Subscriptions com- 
mence at any time. 

The Country Gentleman and the Annual Register. 

The price of a Since Copy of each, to one person, 
is $2.25; Two Copies, $4.00; Four Copies, $7.08; 
Ercut Corres, $13.16; and any larger number at the 
same rate, which includes the Postage on the Reais- 
TER. Where, however, the subscribers are already 
supplied with the Register, or do not wish it, we will 
send the Country GENTLEMAN alone as follows :— 
Taree Corres for $5; Five Corres, $8; Ten Cories, 
$15. New Volumes begin with July and January, 
each year—the Ilth commencing with January lI, 
1858. Susscripers in THE British Provinces will 
add Twenty-Six Cents a Year to the above Terms, to 
cover United States Postage to the Canada Lines. 


The Cultivator and Register. 

The price of a Single Copy of the CuttivarTor is 50 
Cents. As the new P. 0. Law obliges us to prepay Pos- 
tage on the RecisTEeR to Clubs, we have to add Two 
Cents to our Terms, for this purpose, as follows: 

Ten Copies of Tar Cuttivator, and Ten of the Ruran 
REGISTER, CPOCEEESS 68-6 46008 04 6b SOOO s $5.20 
Twenty Copies of the CuLtrvator, and Twenty 
of the Rurat RecisteR, (and one of each 
free to the Sender of the Club,) --.---..-.- 10.42 

SUBSCRIBERS IN THE BritisH Provinces will add 
Six Cents each to the above Terms, to cover United 
States Postage to the lines. Ten Copies of Tue Cut- 
TIVATOR and REGISTER will be $5.80; and Twenty, 
$11.68. L. TUCKER & SON. 

‘alii ib BO iendmninbidenl 
Culture of the Onion. 


Eps. Cutt. anp Co. Gent,—For the benefit of many 
of your subscribers, I will give you my experience and 
never failing method of raising onions. It is well 
known that onions cannot be raised from black seed in 
various localities. The cause is that the fish worm and 
grub are the occupants of the soil, and unless they are 
driven away from the root of the onion, it is very obvi- 
ous that they will destroy it. My method in raising 
onions from black seed, is to plant the seed in rows 12 
inches apart, raising a mold between the rows about 
two inches high, then digging a small trench on the top 
of the mold about half an inch deep, and fill with salt. 
This proves a preventive, and a never failing remedy. 
The salt dissolves and leaches in the ground about the 








rvots of the onions, and is too strong a food for these 
visitors, and they will soon disappear. For more posi- 
tive proof, just give it a trial. CAtvin R. C. Masten. 
Cream Hill, Washington Hollow. 
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WM. CARMAN’S SHEEP BARN. 








A Sheep Barn. 





On a recent visit at the residence of WiLt1aAm CAR- 
MAN, of Hector, Tompkins Co., N. Y., we were much 
pleased with a large hay and sheep barn he had erect- 
ed not long since, and for the benefit of our readers we 
furnish a view and description. 

It is three stories high—the dimensions are 34 by 
50 feet—the bridge over the entrance is 14 by 32 feet, 
and the heig4t to the eaves is 44 feet. It is built on 
the side of a hill, which forms one of the banks of a 
narrow valley through which a stream flows, the base- 
ment opening into this hollow, while the upper part is 
entered from the level ground above by means of the 
covered bridge. 

The basement, built of solid stone masonry, is nine 
feet high. It is wholly devoted to the winter feeding 
| ” a TZ of sheep, a line of racks ex- 











J. muted 
¢v tending around the exteri- 
or, and the animals occu- 

pying the central part, as 
shown in the annexed, Fig. 
2. A walk with a plank 
floor, three feet wide, pass- 
es around between the 
racks and the wails, and 
+ | enables the attendant to 
Fig. 2. fill the racks with ease. 

aaa, Walk for distributing A shute on each side, 3 


hay. 
646, Feeding racks. 
ec, Shutes for hay. 
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feet square, extends from 
ta ta over these walks to the top 
e, Centre or area forsheep. of the barn; into these the 
hay is pitched from the mow as it is needed in fod- 
dering, and it immediately falls down through the 
shute to the feeding walk in the basement. These two 
shutes are placed against the side of the barn, and are 
capable of opening in front for the easy discharge of 
the hay, as the bay is lowered. 

Over the basement, bays for hay extend upwards to 
the roof, and are easily filled from the upper floor in 
unloading the wagons, which are driven into the barn 
by the covered bridge. This bridge it 26 feet above 
the bottom of the basement—the first story or base- 


ment being 9 feet, the second 17, and the third 18 up 
to the eaves. Th’'s barn will hold over 100 tons of hay. 

This is only one of many buildings on a farm of 350 
acres. Our friend Carman has a range of barns in 
another place, the entire length of which measures 
296 feet, besides three carriage houses and horse barns, 
a hog house, corn crib and other buildings. We ob- 
served nothing puny in the improvements—the farm 
gates are all fourteen feet long and about six feet 
high—a part of them are hung to posts of quarried 
stone, which are set in the ground five feet, and are 
some eight feet above it; and being two feet wide at 
the surface, do not sag. There are some formidable 
stump fences on the premises, to which some of these 
gates are hung, and are amply large enough to sus- 
tain them. We measured the roots of a single stump as 
torn from the earth, and found them 18 feet from the 
centre of the tree. There are many pine trees on the 
farm 140 to 150 feet high—a rough measurement of 
two made at the time being nearly or about 150 feet.* 
One pine tree measured by us (a sort of double one) 
four feet above the grouud, was twenty-one feet in cir- 
cumference. Indeed everything on the premises seem- 
ed of collossal nagnitude, and even the owner him- 
self is six feet and two inches high and well propor- 
tioned. 

—-- © @ -e- --- 

County Fairs.—A correspondent thinks that County 
Fairs are departing so far from their legitimate object, 
that their usefulness must soon cease, and urges the 
establishment of Town Ag. Societies and Town Fairs 
to take their place. County Fairs were not established, 
nor is the money appropriated by the State, given to 
encourage horse racing, female equestrianism, or any 
other diversion; but it the Fairs are to be converted 
| into places of amusement, instead of meetings for the 
| promotion of improvement—why not, he asks, add 
“back sword and single-stick playing, sack-racing, 
climbing a greased pole, chasing a pig with his tail 
greased, &c.,” which he thinks would be quite 4s divert- 
ing and useful as some of the operations now entered 
upon to draw a crowd to our County Fairs, 





t= The stallion “‘ Membrino Chief,” bred, we be- 
lieve, in Dutchess County, and purchased there two or 
three years since by Hon. J. B. Clay of Ashland, Ky., 
has recently been sold by that gentleman to Messrs. 
Gray and Jones of Woodford County, for $5,000. 





* A pine was cut on these premises, and made seven saw 
logs, each sixteen feet long—the lower one was three feet 
in diameter, and the upper one 18 inches—the rest of the 
tree was branched. Some of these trees will afford 4.000 
feet of lumber—and their value on single acres is estima- 





ted in some instances at $300 per acre, while standing. 
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Sale of Mr. Stone’s Cattle. 














Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Sept. 20, 1857. 

Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—Having just returned 
from Mr. Stonr’s sale at Guelph, I will, as promised, 
give some account of the stock and the results of the 
sale. To begin with, it may be mentioned that Guelph 
is a well situated, well built, rather straggling town, 
upon the river Speed, about forty miles north-west of 
Toronto, an upon the Grand Trunk Railway, now open 
from Toronto to Stratford. The country between To- 
ronto and Guelph is all apparently fertile and well cul- 
tivated; but as you are probably aware that this is 
one of the most fertile districts of Western Canada, it 
is only necessary to say that there was nothing to be 
seen in any way to Jessen the opinion of the country 
that I had formed from hearsay. Residents of the 
neighborhood spoke of the wheat crops as particularly 
good, and the fields of turnips surpassed any thing I 
had ever seen. 


Mr. Stone’s farm is about a mile from the railroad 
station, and is a fine looking rolling piece of land, rising 
from the road to the house, and some distance buck, 
and then sloping gradually to a second rise not so high 
as that upon which his buildings are placed. The stock 
was, 2 great deal of it, very much out of condition, 
probably owing to the fact that the last winter was 
very severe; fodder very scarce; hay and grain bring- 
ing such enormous prices in Toronto, that it must have 
been almost impossible to procure either for use at 
home. 

The want of condition told very much against many 
fine animals, particularly Eleventh Duke of Oxford, 
Prince of the North, and the cow Desdemona, and sey- 
eral others. ‘* Margaret,” a magnificent animal, and 
** Eugenie,” a fine young cow, a little coarse haired, 
were in excellent condition. The calves showed no 
lack of food or care, and as Mr. SHELDON of Geneva 
observed, made a most creditable show. The Cots- 
wold rams were a beautiful lot; the Downs small, and 
not remarkable in any way. 

At half after 12, M., the company having lunched, 
the sale was commenced, and there mustered a very 
fair number, principally Canadian breeders and neigh- 
boring farmers, but with a few from the States, in- 
cluding Mr. P. Laruror ef Massachusetts, with two 
other New-England men, Mr. Emerson of California, 
who made several judicious purchases for his farm in 
San Jose, &c. The best lots were mostly bid in, and 
Friar John was not offered at all. Mr. Lathrop se- 
eured Lady Chesterford, one of the prettiest animals 
offered, perhaps the choice of the whol? herd, and Mr. 
Emerson ‘* Guelph,” a splendid little bull. .The prin- 
cipal sales, however, were to Canadians, and the high- 
est prices were obtained after the sale, the most re- 
markable being that given by Mr. Snell, living near 
Brampton, for Fairy and her yearling produce Fancy, 
thirteen hundred dollars. 

Annexed is a summary of the sale, which probably 
is all that you will care about. 

Res. yours, 





T. L. Hartson. 





To the list furnished by our correspondent, we have 
added from other sources, and thus made the catalogue 
of sales as complete as possible : 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 
1: Willey 5th, Henry Boulton, Wumberford, C. W... $110 | 
2 Arabella 3d, Edward Jones, Stamford, C, W.,--- 180 
a Boe ee ee Oo WE wes. ce ee en 105 
4. White Rose, Sam] Hodgkin, Guelph, C. W.,.-.- 180 
S: Lily é no bid weit time. <65 66 cee ice scsaccce 
6. Peach Bud, Mr, Buffum, New Hampshire a ci 100 
7. Strawberry, H. Boulton, Wumberford, C. W.,--- 280 
8. Polya ithus, Ed. Jones, Stamford, C. W.,.-....--. 2% 
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| as we see them in the market ? 





9. Fairy, John Snell, Chingacousey, ............--- 650 
OR Ne SOO, vcctiddn toes sese ceesdecseces 

11. Duchess, Mr. Buffum. New Hampshire, .....-.- 255 
12. Maude, A. Hegge, Guelph, ..........-.......... 200 
13. Rose 8d, L Anderson, West Flamboro’ C. W., -.. 120 
14. Arabella Sth, H. Boulton, C. OT ge doce Sa Sab ph nae 200 
15. Povahontas, A. Hogve,...... 2... 2220252. cee- cnn 215 
16. Rose Bud, W. Whitelaw, I i iiie ito cencnie 90 
17. Ruby, H. Boulton, Oh Sea aero 410 
18. Henna, EE Enna ata nacncdvences coce week 

19. Daphne, T. L. Harison, Morley, N. Y.,..-------.- 825 
20. Dairymaid, John Dew, et aed iata 120 
21. Bianca, Paoli Lathrop, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 380 
Oi aE Te os occ ccincrcnccscccveccocce 200 
23. Beauty of York, H. Boulton, C. W.,..-..-..-.--. 205 
i Es SE Sees <0 cde pene conc tyme vesecess 650 
25. Miss Maude, John Iles, Puslinch, C. W..------- 150 
ane 75 
27. Lady Barrington lith, J. Snell,................-. 140 
28. Rose of Summer, Mr. Emerson, California, -.... 305 
29. Picotee, Mr. Sheldon, Geneva, N. Y.,.-....-.-.--- 75 
eS A Sp eee 
ee a ee ee 

38. Lady Chesterford, P. Lathrop, Maas.,........... 500 
89, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, bid in or passed.............-.-- 

44. Lady Bolton, Mr. Emerson, California,.......--. 450 
46. Wallflower 7th, J. Ely West, Springtield, Mass.,. 500 
47. Lady Farnham, Mr. Emerson, California,....... 200 
BS, TEs TROT, DORE TN, gone ccc cede cccccces cases 200 

BULLS. 

1. John O'Gaunt 24, A. Hogge, Puslinch, -......... 550 
S President; mo Ol, casos fo. nga cs icsewc cs se ces 

3. Prince of the North, Thos. Arkill, -............. 200 
4. Twelfth Duke of Oxford bid in...-...-...--.2... 400 
eo ee Se er ee ee 

6. 11th Duke of Oxford, Mr. Boulton, C. W., -..--- 600 
7. Guelph, Mr. Emerson, California,......--.-.-.-- 650 
G6. Third Grand Dake, Wid 0.01 ncse <0ccnceseysscccc 

@ Grand Terk, We. BASTGON, . 02662000 ccscccececs 800 
10. John of Guelph, Mr. Emerson, California, ~-..-- 250 
11. 8d Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Boulton, C. W.,-.-. 430 
12. Cheltenham, T. L. Harrison. Morley, N. Y.,..-.-. 150 
18. Commodore, d: Thy, Mame ..c.. s40 <n occu cccciccce 150 
14. Master Butterfly, James Phin, Waterloo, C. ws 100 
15. John Bull, Paoli Lathrop, _ ee 200 
16. John O’Gaunt, 7th, G. Caldwell; Pil ikington, ©. W., 100 
17. Duke of Lancaster, bought in,................... 75 
18. Emperor, James Gowan, Waterloo, C. W.,..---. 50 


Tue Cotswo_tp Rams sold at prices varying from 
$80 to $160; the purchasers being H. Boulton, Hum- 
berford; John Card, Guelph; W. Whitelaw, Guelph ; 
Mr. Buffum, New Hampshire, U.S ; Mr. Forster, Credit, 
C. W.; Thos. Bolton, Guelph; John Snell, Chingua- 
cousy ; W. Ewing, Brantford; W. L. Felton, M. P., 
Sherbroke ; H. Tolton, Eramosa; Adam Hume, Pus- 
linch; Evan Macdonald, Guelph; J. Anderson, Flam- 
boro’ West. 

One Southdown Ram was sold for $76, and one pair 
of Cotswold Ewe Lambs, $100. 

RECAPITULATION —44 Cows, Heifers and Calves 
brought $16,450, average about $373 each. 

16 Bulls and Bull Calves brought $5,680, average 
about $355. 

15 Cotswold Rams brought $1,472; 1 Southdown 
Ram, $76; Pair Cotswold Ewe Lambs, $100. 

Total Cows, Heifers, Calves and Bulls, 
Sheep, $1,648. Grand Total, $23,77 
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How to Fatten Poultry’ 


$22,130. 





Eps. Co. Gent.—Being a constant reader of your in- 
teresting paper, I should be glad to have some of your 
correspondents inform me how I can fatten my chickens. 

I let mine run, and they have about 20 acres to pick 
on, and are well fed at the henery, but do not get to 
be in good condition for the table. 

I have tried shutting them up, but they lose their 
appetite—are dull, and poorer than when they have 
their liberty. 

How do the dealers get them into such fine condition 
Boston. 

Will not some of our poultry-raisers give us a chap- 
ter on the above subject ? 
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Draining with Stone and Tile. 





Messrs. Enirors—The punctual appearance of your 
weekly Journal, fat with agricultural information, per- 
petually reminds me of a promise I made seme time 
since, to give you our experience in draining with 
stone. 

The greater portion of our land is low alluvial bot- 


tom, varying from three to four feet in depth, and rest- 


ing on a clay sub-soil. It was worthless, when pur- 


chased, for the growth of any thing but swamp grass, 


and impassable to the plow. Bat draining has trans- 


formed what was a duck pend and skating ground, into 
fertile meadow, solid enough for the wheel of a mower 
or the plow. 

We attempted, studying economy of outlay, to drain 
the wettest parts first, by cutting the drains with 
sufficient fall to the clay, then laying a culvert of cob- 
ble stones, half as large again as a brick, covering 
with flat ones, and then filling up with such small 
stones as would damage a mowing machine, to within 
eighteen inches of the top; over these, a layer of straw 
before the dirt was thrown in. We have an excellent, 
without an abrupt, fall, the land sloping with easy in- 
clination to the central open ditch. 

After having tried rubble drain in short lengths, 
where the water leaked rather than ran, it proves use- 
less for permanent value. So also did that laid one 
stone upright and the other resting on it, lean-to 
fashion; the pressure probably from above and the 
sile, causing it to slip and choke the channel. At 
any rate, after repeated bursts, we had to return to 
the culvert again as the only successful method. Far- 
thermore, all stone drains, it must be remembered, 
are mere or lessliahle, on arable land, te perforations 
by mice in search of water for winter uses, which 
causes a leakage in a strong pressure from the current 
above, if not a burst. And it is our advice, deduced 
from an experience in two and a half miles of stone 
drain, te use, where practicable, tile as the most profit- 
able in the end. Stone drains answer a good pioneer 
purpose; for, having drained once, no man will aban- 
don it, tull he he has drained to the end. And where 
land is laid lastingly to meadow, stone drains answer 
well, as the toughness of the sod prevents the upward 
pressure vf the water that in plowed ground soon drills 
for itself a deep and disagreeable channel. 

We are now putting in tile on flat bottoms with but 
little fall, for, confining the water to a narrower and 
smoother channel, and occupying less height, they al- 
low a better drainage and afdeeper tilth. The horse- 
shoe, we prefer to the sole tile, where there is a hard 
bottom, as there is no possibility of any impediment 
to the movement of the current, which is apt to occur 
in slight inequality of the bed by raising one sole a 
trifle higher than another. JamMES ARKELL. Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. 
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Ohio State Fair. 





{Correspondence of the Country Gentleman.) 


The Fair of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture 
opened at Cincinnati en the 15th Sept., and has just 
The grounds were large and easy of ac- 
cess, and lay immediately adjoining the city. The 
number of entries, both of horses and cattle, was said 
to be very much larger than they had ever had be- 


terminated. 


fore, and probably the show was the best that has ever 
been held in that State. 
In cattle, the Short-Horns outnumbered by far all 


the other breeds, though the Herefords and Devons 
were well represented. Considerable stock was there 
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| mer State, and Mr. W. H. Sotham represented this with 
| his Herefords 
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from Kentucky, and a little from this State. Messrs. 


T. Garrard and others, had Short-Horns from the for- 


The Ohio breeders were also out in full 
force with. selections from their different herds. 

The examination of stock took place on Wednesday, 
and commenced with the Devons. The herds of Mr. 
C. Ely of Elyria, gained the greatest number of prizes. 

In Herefords, the prizes were divided between Messrs. 
Aston, Humphreys, and Sotham. Mr Aston showed a 
remarkably fine two-year-old bull, and a very superior 
aged cow, both of which carried the first prize in their 
respective classes. 

The aged buil ring of Short-Horns was very good. 
The first prize was taken by Mr. Clark’s “ New-Year’s 
Day,’ and the second by Mr. Alexander’s “ Sirius.” 
The competition was very close, and the judges were 
a long time in deciding. In the two-year-old class, 
Mr. Garrard’s © Djalma’’ was first. Mr. Alexander’s 
bull ** Albion ”’ carried the prize in the yearling ring. 
He is a very superior animal, and has never yet been 
beaten. Mr. Corwin’s bull was second. 

The aged cow-ring was a very superior one. There 
were 22 entries, containing the choice animals of both 
Ohio and Kentucky. Mr. Alexander’s “ Duchess of 
Athol” carried the Ist prize, and his cow “ Vellum” 
the 2d. Mr. Dun’s heifer won in the 2 year old ring, 
Mr. G. M. Bedford’s “Ivanora” being 2d. The Ist 
and 2d prizes in yearlings were taken by Mr. Alexan- 
der s twin * Mazourkas,” two remarkable heifers. 

The exibition of thorough-bred horses was small. 
Messrs. Reber and Kutz had a very fine two year old 
horse *“ Bronx,’’ and a superior filly of the same age, 
“Young Fashion,’ both bred by Col. Morris, which 
were perhaps the best animals in this class on the 
ground. The show of other horses was much larger, 
though there were but few really extra ones. 

Tke number of sheep on exhibition was large. Me- 
rinos were rather in the ascendancy. There were a 
few good long wools, and some good South Downs, 
though a large majority of the latter were very poor 
specimens. The show of hogs was very good. 

The exhibition of implements was large and very 
superior. Plows and cultivators were in abundance, 
and many of them showed very superior workmanship. 
The Dairy Hall was but poorly filled, though there 
was some remarkabiy fine cheeses shown from Ashta- 
bula Co. The Floral Hall was most beautifully ar- 
ranged, and was decidedly one of the most attractive 
parts of the exhibition. I have never seen anything 
at any of our Fairs that at all equalled it. 

I was indebted during my stay there to the various 
officers of the Society ; and trust they will afford me 
the opportunity at some future time to return their. 
many civilities. 





——--—2-@ -e@—_______ 


To Destroy Lice on Cattle, &c. 





Messrs. Epitors—In one of your late papers, some 
one inquires for the best means of keeping lice from 


cattle and horses. I can tell him how te do it effec- 


tually. 
But 
his cattle and colts would sometimes get lousy. Being 


the youngest son, it was made my business to take care 
of the calves and young colts, and see them safely 
through the winter. To keep the lice from them, I 
tried a decoction of tobacco, applied to their backs and 
necks. Itnever failed. I then tried Scotch snuff sifted 
on to their backs. That also proved equally efficacious, 
and was more convenient than the first experiment. 
But on examination I found that all the cattle and colts 
that were in the habit of standing before the barn-door, 
whilst the grain was being winnowed, and became well 
covered by the chaff, were never lousy. I then tried 
sifting the chaff-dust upon the calves, and found it as f 


My father was a good farmer in olden times. 
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effectual as tobacco in any form. Since that time, I 
have sifted upon the calves dry, fine dust from the 
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rant; scarlet hawthorn; white fringe tree; purple 
fringe; silver bell; tree pwonia; spirea subifolia; 


streets, and find that equally as efficacious as either of snowball; Deutzia scabra; and all the bardy summer 


the other experiments. Hens and chickens are apt to 
get lousy when kept in a close pen where they can have 
no convenient place to scratch in the dry dirt. But 
give them a chance to scratch and roll in the dry dirt, 
and they will never be troubled with lice. ~ J. L. Ep- 
GerRTON. Waverly, N. Y. 

——__-_—__® @® @--- - -- — 


Superphosphate of Lime—Correction. 


Epitors Co. Gent.—I exceedingly regret the error 
in my table of experiments. (See Co. Gent. vol. viii, 
p-. 379.) It would have escaped my notice had it not 
been for the stringent remarks of Mr. J. H. Hopson. 
The figures do not accord with those in my book of ex- 
periments. In plot 2, the weight was 4,600 Ibs., not 
6,400. Also my remarks in reference to plot 2, should 
read thus : 


‘‘ The superphosphate of lime had a tendency to in- 
crease the number of tubers, there being more small 
ones in this plot than ary of the others. The only ad- 
vantage in using this manure is the improvement in 
the flavor of the potato.” 

These errors were made by the printer. I hope under 
the circumstances you will insert these remarks, that 
they may in some measure remedy the mistake. 

I have tried other experiments with superphosphate 
of lime as a manure for tae potato, in progressive quan- 
tities of two, four and six ewt. per vergee, but it had no 
effect in increasing the weight of the crop. Meeting 
with this anticipated result, I do not see the utility of 
increasing the quantity of this manure 

I do not think much reliance will be placed by the 
public on the experiments of persons interested in the 
sale of superphosphate of lime. Far better would it 
be for them and others to have the experiments con- 
ducted by some agriculturist of well known integrity, 
who would have nothing to do with the profits of the 
manufactory. The results of experiments tried and 
recorded by the seller of a manure, however faithfully 
it may be done, will invariably be looked on with sus- 
picion by the buyer. 

Genuine superphosphate of lime, as an auxiliary ma- 
nure, is one of the best the farmer can expend his 
money on, particularly for the turnip, parsnip. carrot, 
onion, Windsor and horse beans, peas and radishes. If 
I can possibly find time, I will endeavor to explain why 
superphosphate of lime does not increase the weight of 
the potato crop. Jas. Levesge. Island of Jersey, 
Aug. 7, 1857. 
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Ornamental Shrubs. 





I have a grass plat in front of my country residence 
that I wish to embellish with ornamental shrubbery. 
I desire to obtain such a variety as will give me the 
largest amount of flowers and foliage for the greatest 
part of the year that I can. 

Will you furnish me a list of such shrubbery as will 
best serve my purpose? I suppose it will require 
twenty-five or thirty small trees to cover it. 
want to know what are the best climbing, monthly, 


I also 


fragrant, hardy roses, red and white, for ornamenting 
aporch ? Our winters are very severe, therefore every 


thing must be quite hardy. T. Wheeling, Va. 





| the lateral shoots or sprouts out of the ground. 





The fo!lowing are some of the best hardy shrubs :— | 


Japan quince, scarlet and white; Tartarian honey- 
suckle; dwarf flowering almond; Philadelphus gran- 
diflorus ; Siberian lilac; pink mezereon ; Missouri eur- 


Roses, among which may be mentioned as most beau- 
tiful, the Scarlet Austrian, Crimson Boursault, Madame 
Plautier, George IV., Bonne Genevieve, La Tourte- 
relle, Triumphe d’ Abbeville, Aureti, and many vth- 
ers; also La Reine, Mrs. Elliot, Duchess of Suther- 
land, and a few other hybrid perpetuals. 

We know of no hardy climbing monthly roses. The 
best climbing roses do not continue in Livom through 
the season—among them, prominently, are thueen of 
the Prairies and Baltimore Belle—furnishing, when 
grown together, a rich profusion of red and white flow- 
ers. There are several other prairie roses of great 
beauty, as Pallida, Superba, Perpetual Pink, (net per- 
petual, however,) Triumphant, &. The Ayrshire 
roses, white and blush, are fine runners. The scarlet 
trumpet honeysuckle blooms all summer, and should 
not be omitted ; and the yellow trumpet and fragrant 
are also very desirable. 

pieisoiteors euiniabiie iinsiamnmnesiinein 
Culture of the Cranberry. 
ANSWER TO INQUIRY. 

Messrs. Epsrors—I would recommend the setting 
of cranberry plants two to two and a half feet apart 
for large plots, and fifteen to eighteen inches for small 
ones. At two feet, it requires 10,000 plants to set an 
acre—at two and a half feet, 7,000—at eighteen in- 


ches, 19,000. But I prefer to set three plants in each 


| hill, which would require 30,000 to the acre, at two 


feet. 
I have set them at all seasons, except when the ground 


Set at any time when the ground is not too dry. 


was frozen, with success. 
Manner of Setting: 
thod. 


I prefer Edmund Bagley’s me- 
** Cover the runners up, leaving just the tops of 
This 
should be done whether the vines are cut or not.’’ 

For upland, Elias Needham considers about 21,000 
plants sufficient for anacre. I set them thicker. 

The soil most suitable for their growth, is low wet 
marshy ground. They also do well on muck, or any 
poor swampy land, where nothing else will grow,—by 
taking off the top of the ground to remove the wild 
grass or vegetable matter, and then carting on beech 
or other sand to the depth of two or three inches, to 
level the ground and prevent grass and weeds from 
choking the vies, and to keep the ground loose around 
the plant. me 

For borders and garden plots, spade out the manured 
surface a few inches deep, and form a new surface, of 
sand three parts to one part muck, on which set the 
plants according to fancy. The thicker they are set, 
the sooner they become matted; if set close, a full 
crop may be expected the second or third year: two 
inches is not too close for borders. 

They bear abundantly on marshes covered with 
coarse sand, entirely destitute of organic matter of any 
kind, but accessible to moisture—on pure peat covered 
with sand, and on every variety of soil, except elay, 
liable to bake or become bard in dry weather. On soil 
that can be worked with a plow or harrow, it can be 
prepared as you would do it for planting out garden 
and other plants; sometimes it can be burnt over, so 
as to get it in a condition to set out the plants. They 
can also be raised on moist loam, where corn and pota- 
toes will grow, but not so abundantly on dry or sandy 
soil, unless covered two or three inches with muck. <A 
more simple mode, where there is hardly any thing but 
bushes and bogs, is to strike a hoe into the soil, and 
raise it a little to insert the roots, and press the soil 
slightly with the foot. Noanimal or vegetable manure 
should be used. D. L. Hausey. Victory, N. Y. 





































































Cures for Sweney © 


—_—— 


We have two more replies to the inquiry for informa- 


Mr. C. D. Gray of Castle Creek, 


tien on this subje-t. 
N. Y., says: 

“ Take 20 drops oil of vitriol, (sulphuric acid,) put 
in oil of spike till it will not burn a cotton cloth. Grease 
the hoof all around next to the hair (to prevent it in- 
juring the hoof ;) then with a swab apply the medi- 
cine to the enlarged part, and heat it in with an iron 
previously heated for the purpose. Put it on every 
other day for nearly two weeks, and the bunch will 
gradually disappear. The hoof must not be wet while 
you are doctoring it, nor for three days after. It might 
be well to add that the above will not take off the hair, 
nor disturb the skin apparently. 

Messrs Eprrors—I got the following remedy from 
a Mr. Hicks, a horse drover from Qhio, and have cured 
two of my own horses, ene of which had the Sweney 
in both shoulders, and have known other horses cured 
by it. 

Soak the foot of the diseased shoulder one hour each 
day for ten days, in warm water; then have the ani- 
mal shod, and after shoeing turn the foot up, and with 
the blacksmith’s tongs press the shoe open, which last 
operation may be repeated twice a week until the cure 
is performed. 

The seat of the disease is in the foot, and when the 
foot is relieved the shoulder is relieved. Ihave known 
a horse swenied by a piece of corn-cob getting jam 
med in his shoe go as to press on the inside of his foot ; 
the cob was removed, and in a few days the horse was 
well. 

Core For Scratcues.—While I am writing, [ will 
give the best remedy for the scratches [ ever tried. It 
is simply a strong solution of urine and copperas, with 
which wash the diseased parts well once or twice a 
day. 

Should you publish the above receipts, I have no 
doubt you will have the thanks of all who try them. 
Jes. Bb. Wuireneap. Smithfield, Va. 

—-+---— —-—e-@-@——_ ---—-- 


How to Increase Your Manure. 


Manure is the prime want of the New England far- 
mer. Its preparation and application is the founda- 
tion ef all successful cultare. 

Without it he may underdrain his land in the most 
approved manner, loosen the sub-soil to any extent, 
plow, mix, pulverize and cultivate to infinity, and yet 
cannot produce remunerative crops in succession ; in 
shert his expense will be incurred in vain, his labor lost. 
With it he may make all these expenses afford him an 
annual profit, of large per cent; may reap a rich re- 
ward for all his labors in the most abundant crops ; 
may improve his farm until every rod of it shall be- 
come fertile as the most productive garden, and beau- 
tifal as anything in nature can be. 

How then shall this want be supplied? Shall we 
go abroad and search the whole earth for sources of 
supply—bring lime from the distant kilns—improved 
poudrette, phosphate, superphosphate, ammoniated 
superphosphate, and muriate of lime from our large 
cities—shell lime, fish manure and animal fertilizers 
from the sea coast—plaster paris from the north coun- 
tries—green sand marl from the south—salt from the 
Atlantic—guano from the far off isles of the Pacifie— 
wool waste, horn shavings, bones and bone dust from 
all regions ? 

Shill we do all this, and incur almost unlimited ex- 
pense, while the substantial good we seek is within 
our reach, On our own farms, but being wasted and 
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| lost, and by its decay and bss, increasing earth’s pol- 





lutions, and multiplying the sum of human sufferings ? 
Would it net be better economy and wiser to husband 
our home resources first ? 

Many intelligent men believe that there are placed 
within the reach of the farmer, ample materials to fer- 
lilize all the land be can profitably occupy. 

However that may be, it is certain that there are 
materials at hand, which if carefully saved and com- 
posted, or otherwise prepared, would vastly increase 
his present supply. And when manure is itself the 
product of the farm, instead of being obtained at the 
cost of other farm products, it is then, and perhaps 
only then, the main-spring of all real profit in farming 
operations. 

Consequently he who succeeds best in the home 
manufacture of manure, other things being equal, is 
likely to be the most successful farmer. 

But where even at home, shall we look first for the 
supply of our prime want? 

I answer, to the barn-yard, or more properly the 
barn cellar. And I believe that among ali the ferti- 
lizers ever invented, er discovered by man, there is 
none Which, in all respects, surpasses, nor even quite 
equals in permanent value, the droppings of the farm- 
ers’ domestic animals, composted with such materials 
as every farmer may readily obtain in his own vicinity. 

I am aware that there is a great diversity of opin- 
ion in regard to the relative value of the article in 
question, and that even *‘ Doctors disagree” as to the 
best methods of applying it. But IT am also aware 
that all practical farmers in New England, agree in 
assigning it a high positive value, and succeed in find- 
ing some profitable method of application. It is true 
that some complain, that as they apply it on their soils 


| it heats quickly and exhausts its own powers long be- 


fore the crop, for which it is intended, is fully matured, 
while others sy that it lies cold and heavy in their 
soils, without affording apparent benefit to the crop, 
until late in the seasun. I think these difficulties how- 
ever, and their remedy, may generally be explained 
by a knowledge ot the manner in which the manure is 
prepared and used, and of the soil to which it is ap- 
plied. 

I suppose that the solid excrement of animals yields 
a large proportion of seed-forming elements, and that 
these elements are developed slowly, not acting upon 
plants materially in the early stage of their growth, 
while there is a deficiency of those elements specially 
needed to produce a luxuriant growth of leaves and 
stalks: so thut if a crop, as of corn for instance, be cul- 
tivated with this manure alone, there will be danger 
that it will grow slowly, and be small, although what 
seed it does yiell may be of superior quality. 

This deficiency in the solid, is richly supplied in the 
liquid excrement, which affords in abundance, those 
elements most needed to insure a rapid and bealthy 
growth of leaves and stalks, while it lacks a supply of 
those so largely furnished by the former. And if the 
crop were cultivated with the liquid alone, applying it, 
as our farmers commonly apply their manures, before 
the growth of the plant commences, it would be forced 
in the early stage of its growth, and would present a 
magnificent display of leaves and stalks, while there 
would be great danger that the ears would not fill out, 
and that the kernel would he imperfect. 

If this supposition be correct, it will be readily seen 
that it is of the first importance that the farmer should 
save with the utmost care both the liquid and the solid 
excrement of all his animals, and protect them from 
all exposure to loss, that the two may be intimately 
blended, and applied together to his fields, to furnish 
in unison, all the elements necessary to give a quick 
start to his plants, to produce a rapid and luxuriant 
growth of leaves and stalks, and to supply a rich har- 
vest of “full corn in the ear.” 

But even if the supposition be not correct, there is 
still sufficient proof that both the liquid and solid ex- 
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crement of our cattle, are of too great value to justify, 


as is still too freqcently the case, their exposure to the | 


scorchings of the burning sun, the “ peltings of the 
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pitiless storm,” and the driving blasts of all the winds | 


of heaven. 

Instead of such exposure, let some shelter be pro- 
vided for our manure, which shall protect it frem the 
sun, rain and wind. A barn cellar is the fest: 


and nothing is better than good dry meadow muck ; 
and ised in qua atities sufficient to absorb all the liquid 
droppings of all our cattle, and mixed every day with 
the solid manure. 

From my own experience in preparing manure, 
I believe two cords of compost prepared by mixing 
daily one cord of dry muck with the same quantity 
of solid excrement of animals, to be fully equal for all 
practical purposes, to two cords of the latter, preserved 
and applied without the muck ; and also that two cords 
of compost, prepared by using that quantity of dry 
muck, to absorb all tue liquid voided by the same ani- 
mals, during the time required to obtain the one cord 
of solid excrement, to be equal in value to two cords 
of the former compost. Thus we have four cords of 
equal value by this process, to every one cord obtained 
where the manure is thrown out of doors and left ex- 
posed to sun, wind and rain, and all the liquid allowed 
to run to waste. 

I would have the compost thus preserved, worked 
over two or three times, being carefully covered with 
muck after each overhauling, and kept under cover 
until needed for use, when it should be drawn directly 
to the field, spread evenly, plowed in as soon as possi- 
ble, and mixed thoroughly with the soil. 

If the soil is of a light sandy or gravelly character, 
I would use dry clay freely, in connexion with the 
muck, for an absorbent; if heavy and composed large- 
ly of clay, peat, or swamp mud, I would use sand in- 
stead of muck. 

And now if after having quadrupled the quantity of 
manure formerly obtained from our domestic animals, 
by our wasteful mode of preparing it, there is still a 
deficiency, shall we dip into the fancies ? 

Not yet, brother farmer; not quite yet. Let us try 
once more at home, with our labor, before we go abroad 
with our money. There is still that exhaustless bed 
of meadow muck, ‘‘ Dana’s vegetable cow manure,” 
into which we may dip again; ricb as it is in nearly 
all the elements contained in the solid excremeni of 
our animals, it only needs something to give it the life 
and vigor, the forcing qualities, which the liquid im- 
parts to these. And there are innumerable ways in 
which that something may be obtained. 

Let the muck be dug, and exposed to the frosts of 
winter, to aid in its disintegration and correct its acid- 
ity, and to the burning sun of summer, to remove from 
it all moisture and the poisonous gases enzendered in 
its swampy bed. Then let it be composted with any 
animal matter found about the premises, or in the vi- 
cinity: the carcasses of all dead animals, large or 
small, offal of every kind, woolen rags, bones, oli boots, 
shoes, and waste leather of every description, the drop- 
pings of the hen roost, soap suds, salt brine, all drain- 
ings from the sink spout, slops from the chambers, and 
cleanings from the privy: let all go to the compost 
heap. And whatever will not decay there, with suffi- 
ecient rapidity, without assistance, aid its decay by the 
addition of such substances as will facilitate the object. 

Bones, leather, &c. may be softened so as to pulverize 
readily, by being packed in ashes and kept moist a few 
months; and if the whole be sufficiently covered with 
muck during the process, there will be no loss of any 
element; or they may be packed in an old cask in a 
strong solution of potash, or may be prepared with 
sulphuric acid in the most scientific manner, and when 
thus prepared in either of these ways, will add great- 
ly to the value ot the compost heap. And if it still is 


Let | 
an abundant supply of some absorbent be procured,— | 





not strong enough, add wood ashes to any extent, from | 
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one to ten or twelve bushels per cord,—and I fully 
believo with Dana, and from experiments tried by bis 
suggestions, that eight to ten bushels of ashes alone 
per cord, wit! meke the muck, when properly mixed, 
equal to common stable manure,—or soot or chareval 
dust may be used if easily obtrined. 

When thus prepared, our compost heap shoukl he 
carefully worked over, thoroughly mixing all the dif- 
ferent ingredients It may then be applied to thesoil, 
in the same manner with that from the barn-cellar, or 
in any other way desirable. It has been found to be 
an excellent manure for fruit trees and grape vines, 
also for application to sowed crops, as wheat, barley, 
&c, and as a top dressing for grass lands. 

But what if the muck cannot be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantities, at a reasonable rate ? 

Why then, I would gather instead, turf, soil, or loam, 
from our headlands, from the road sides, from old wa!is, 
from ditches, or from any other source, and would mix 
with it every waste material of a vegetable nature, to 
be found about the farm. 

I would save and mix with this heap, all leaves, 
straw, chips, brush, weeds, potato tops, corn-cobs, 
breaks, briars, &c., and would hasten the decay of the 
coarser articles by the addition of urine or lime, being 
careful to have them well covered and kept moist dur- 
ing the process of decay When thus prepared and 
dried, I would use this heap for an absorbent, or for 
compost, in the same manner as the muck. 

And ifafter having saved all the articles enumerated, 
as carefully as if they were grains of gold, still more 
manure is needed, why then try the concentrated fertili- 
zers of commerce. But let it be the last resort, and 
even then remember that every addition thus made to 
the prodacts of your furn, should thus afford additienal 
materials for the increase of your next year’s home- 
made pile, and thus lessen the necessity for the future 
purchase of fancy articles from abroad. 

These remarks are not intended to apply with the 
same force, to farmers in the immediate vicinity of 
large cities, as to those in the interior; nor to those 
whose main business is to raise produce to sell in the 
crude state, as hay, grain, root crops, &c. These must, 
of course, return to their farms in some form, the ele- 
ments they so constantly draw from them to send 
abroad. Nor would I be understood to discountenance 
the use of liquid manure, in the liquid form; on the 
contrary, I most heartily approve of it, by those who 
have or are willing to procure the necessary facilities 
for the purpose. Neither do I object to the purchase 
of foreign manures by those who economise their home 
resources. Let such purchase and use the fancies to 
any extent they can make profitable. The main ob- 
ject is to induce our farmers to practice the most rigid 
economy with regard to everything upon their farms 
that can fertilize. W.G. Wyman. Fitchburg, Mass. 


eee —-—— 
Manvres.—I wish to make more manure thanT can 
make from my straw, hay, &. How would it do to 


gather forest leaves? Would it pay? If so, which 
would the best plan to make them into manure? In 
the barn-yard, or in the compost heap, with or without 
lime? The desired information will be thankfully re- 
ceived C.F. Clarion Co. Pa. [Forest leaves are 
admirable for assisting in the manufacture of manure, 
and may be used to advantage, if easily gathered. 
The best way is to rake them with a stout rake, fill 
large baskets, and draw them in a large wagon-hox‘ 
large enough to hold one or two hundred bushels, and 
made on purpose. 
team, will draw a large quantity in a day, late in au- 
tumn. They can be gathered most rapidly in hollows 
where the wind has blown them. They may be use 
in a barn-yard to great advantage, and make a superb 
litter for horse and cow stables, and fine short manure 
for spreading. They may also be used in a compost 
heap, but we prefer turf for the latter purpose } 








A man and one or two boys with a ~ 




































































Hand-mill for Crushing Chinese Sugar Cane. 





Messrs. Tecker & Son—We have a small hand-mill 
for crushing sorghum, or Chinese sugar cane, in opera 
It is wholly 
of wood, and consists of four posts of 4 by four oak, 2 
feet 10 inches long, set up vertically. Two pieces of 
2 by 4 are (enanted into these, running horizontally at 


tien here, which I will briefly describe. 


a distance of nine inches in the clear above each other. 
This makes the two halves of the frame. These are 
held together by a double or broad tenanted piece of 
2 by 6, at each end, 94 inches long, just below the lower 
horizontal side piece. These six horizontal pieces are 
all secured in the frame by tapering wedges, so that it 
ean be quickly taken apart, and the distance between 
the rollers thereby regulated, so as to crush the cane 
more or less. 


The rollers are 9 inches long by 8 in diameter, placed 
one precisely over the other—having, of course, been 
accurately turned—and have a projection left on each 
side to which a handle or winch, with a crank two feet 
long, is attached, (similar to a well winch.) The axis 
of lower roller rests on the two horizontal pieces of 2 
by 4—that of upper roller directly under — the axis 
working partly in the corresponding or upper piece 
The ends of each roller are held in place under and 
over each respectively by wooden fittings and long 
screws. There are two winches, one to each roller, 
affixed on the opposite ends, and two men on opposite 
sides of the frame turn the rollers towards each other ; 
a boy feeding in the cane. The legs of the frame are 
fitted into two inch plank, raised on legs to suit the 
hight of these who turn the winch. 

The seed heads are first cut off and the leaves strip- 
ped of: then the stalk is slightly pushed as it is fed in. 
This machine crushes the stalk thoroughly—though it 
is hard for two men to turn. 

it is easy to see that its power might be trebled by 
leaving a projection when turning, on the opposite end 
of each roller to that which the winch fits, for a band 
attachment. A band from the projection of each roller 
might be carried back eight or ten feet—both to one 
large roller turning on frame, or in crotches, fixed fast, 
with a fly wheel, by one or two men, according to power 
required. This would give a power equal to that of 
six men on winches, which would be sufficient to crush 
the cane efiectually and without fatigue. J. W. CLarx. 
Marquette, Wis., Sept. 25, 1857. 

P.S8.—We have made syrup, and it is very good. 
My stalks are 12.6 high. I think the Imphee is sweeter 
than the Sorghum. J. w. c. 

Tue SuGar Cane Mitu.—In a hasty description of 
a small mill recently forwarded (see article above,) I 
omitted to state that the wedge that keeps the hori- 
zontal side pieces down on the journals of the rollers, 
can be moved, and a plank loaded with five to fifteen | 
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ewt. of stone or other weights, placed on top of said 
side pieces, so as to press the upper roller down upon 
the under one perpendicularly. The mill operates bet- 
ter thus loaded, than when fixed at a given width be- 
tween the rollers by wedging; because when weighted 
only, the pressure of the rollers is the same, but the 
width between them is graduated as the cane passes 
through aecording to the resistance of the cane result- 
ing from size, hardness, &c, while the mill is much 
more easily operated, and crushes as effectually as 
when wedged. J. w. c. 
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Molasses from the Chinese Sugar Cane. 





Sorgho looks fine, such as is standing, as a few morn- 
ings since I found about half my crop-entirely pros- 
trate. I have about 1,000 hills. It had grown very 
rapidly, and some of it is 14 feet high. I presume it 
fell from being top heavy, although many of the stalks 
are 1} inches in diameter. It was planted May 21, on 
ground which probably would have yielded 45 or 50 
bushels of corn to the acre. I planted three seeds in 
a hill, hills three feet by two apart, and as some of the 
seed did not come up, I added seed enough to make 
three stalks, i.e. if but one of the first planting was 


up I put in two more seeds. By this means no hill 
could possibly have had more than six seeds, for allow- 
ing the three first planted did not germinate until I had 
replanted, three more would made but six; still when 
I thinned it out, I found as many as 16 stalks in a bill, 
and one hill [ left with that number in. As so much 
of my crop was down, [ cut 20 stalks, on ail of which 
the seed was quite green. After taking off leaves and 
top, I carried the canes to my mill, and I found them 
as much of a load as I care to carry at one time. [ 
think I would have done as well to have taken my mill 
to the canes, for it consistea of but a rolling-pin and a 
small piece of oak board planed smooth; yet with this 
ineflicient apparatus I pressed out of the 20 canes three 
quarts of sap, and [ verily believe I obtained but half 
as much as a good mill would out of the same canes 
I then boiled the three quarts down to a pint of very 
good molasses, as thick as what was called in my boy- 
hood days in N. Y. city, “ sugar-house molasses,” and 
much thicker than the molasses of the present day. 
The color is similar to maple molasses, and the flavor 
much like that of syrup from stewed pears. My family 
are very much pleased with it. A yield of a pint to 
20 canes is at the rate of 272 gallons to the acre, pro- 
vided it was planted in hills three feet by two, and six 
stalks in each hill. I am satisfied it will be a profita- 
ble plant for making molasses, and for fodder I doubt 
if it can be equalled, sending up so many stalks in a 
hill. I believe an acre sown broadcast would yield a 
large amount of fodder, and more than a sufficiency of 
molasses for any farmer’s family for a year. 

I shall make another trial with canes nearer matu- 
rity, and also make some sugar. P. A. §. Quincy, 
Lewis Co., Ky , Sept. 20. 

P.S.—I have just (24th) taken the seed from one 
head of cane, and after thoroughly drying and clean- 
ing it, find its weight 24 ounces. 


—_— =. 
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Mantson Co. Farr.—A correspondent furnishes us 
some notes of this show, from which it appears to have 
been in horses remarkably good, in cattle superior to 
former years, in other stock better than last year, small 
in dairy products and the mechanic’s department, and 
fair in flowers and fruits. A storm on the last day was 
felt in the receipts of the Society, which has cause for 
congratulation in all other respects. §. P. Chapman, 
Baker & Son, and others, contributed to make the dis- 
play of Short-Horns of more than average value and 
merit. 
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Culture of Millet. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—TI see in the last number 
of your paper, a paragraph asking information eoncern- 
ing Millet. It is but a few days since that I wrote te 
ask if there were any pamphlet or papers upon the 
subject, and received from my correspondent, a large 
seedsman, the reply that he knew of none; but having 
just finished harvesting a crop, I intend to send you 
my experience. 


A piece of sod land, turned over last spring—the soil 
a sti’ clay—I selected for my first experiment. Upon 
halt an acre I sowed 500 pounds poudrette—harrowed 
—then sowed twelve quarts of the millet, and again 
harrowed, and in the last proceeding committing a great 
error I am told, the seed to be properly covered requir- 
ing bushing. This was finished the 18th of June. 
Upon the lst of July, half an acre of land plowed last 
fail, and again in the spring,—was harrowed—I00 
pounds of guano sown, and the sged in the same order 
as before, still harrowing in. 

Upon the 24th of August I cut the first mentioned, 
the seed having ripened in the heads. Upon some 
spots where barn-yard manure had fallen, the stalks 
stood five feet eight inches in hight, the rest averaging 
three feet six inches. Having been badly sown, there 
were bare spots. The yield w.s however, rather more 
than a ton and one half. 

On the second half acre, I cut, on the 10th inst., 
more than two tons—the same fault in sowing occurring. 
The average length of stalk being about the same. 

As far then as I can judge from the result of these 
attempts, the millet will prove very well worth the at- 
tention of the farmer. Next yearI hope to try it upon 
land in better condition, and upon a more extended 
scale. 

I can give no idea of the quantity of grain to the 
acre, from the seeds. I should imagine it would be 
very large, though I am inclined to think its principal 
value will be as fodder. 

Before closing, let me observe that the poudrette has 
proved with me worthless. In the hill with corn, it 
gave it a darker tint, and then apparently ceased. H. 
A.G. Ashford, Ct, Sept. 22, 1857. 
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Power Hay Fork, Hay Caps, &c. 





Epitrors Co. GENTLEMAN--We procured from one of 
your advertisers last spring, the ‘‘ Self-adjusting Hay 
ELlevator,”’ 
than it promised. 


grain at heights of from ten to thirty-five feet—in time, 


and it proves to be a greater labor-saver 
We have unloaded hay and loose 


from five to ten minutes a load—sometimes at four, and 
seldom more than eight forkfulls to clear the wagon. 
It allows, in such Dutch barns as ours, where the 
hauling is short, to double or nearly so without sweat, 


the quantity housed in the day. The support for the 
upper pulley block we made by putting a clevis in the 
rafter peak, three feet over the mow, thrusting the 
clevis bolt through the peg hole used for pinning the 
rafters together. The fork requires a space of about 
eight feet to move easy with a large loading, although 
six will answer where the barns are so situated for the 
upper filling in. A few rough boards nailed from the 
floor to the first cross beam, and when full so far, to 
the second, prevents the fork’s dragging up the mow. 
In thrashing we use it to take the straw from the floor 
to the peak, saving thus the passing it through the 
hands of three pitchers, besides carrying it up in much 
bigger ‘ chunks.” 

Hay Caps.-—We experimented this season on this 
modern protector, and the result is, that I believe the 
small caps of three feet square are comparatively use- 
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less, those one and a half yards square the best size. 
Those not oiled did not keep out the wet effectually, 
but those dipped in boiled cil repelled the rain of near- 
ly a week’s duration, so as to require but an hour’s 
airing of the cocks to fit them for drawing. The stones 
sewed in the corners will, I think, be abandoned on trial, 
as they make them too heavy te move in quantities, 
besides proving inadequate in a brisk breeze to retain 
them in their place, while pegs not only bol them on, 
but also spike the hay from caking off the top, as it 
sometimes does, cap, stones and all. 
OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES. 

When the thermometer Iast winter exhibited the 
cautious mercury retiring to the bulb, down frei line 
to line, pausing at 30° below aero, we feared among 
other fears for our pet hedge plint, the Osage Orange. 
But, with the common protest that other vegetation 


| gave, in tardy leafing, it came forward in the spring, 
| and now, from the sharpness of its thorns and the gloss 





x chill. 


of its foliage, you would think it never had dreampt of 
We have a piece five years old, that would 
turn the breachiest horse, but owing to its not being 
cut back low enough at first, it is not compact at bet- 
tom. We are now, confident of its hardiness, dividing 
our fields with this substitute to stake heaving, rider 
breaking, worm and rai’ nuisance. 

I had intended to add a few remarks on drovers and 
their action hereabouts, but I have trespassed too far, 
and if “brevity is the soil of wit,” shortness, I know 
you sometimes think, is the cream of wisdom. JAMES 
ARKELL. Cunajohurie, Sept. 21, 1857. 
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Fruit Tree Borers. 





These, like the wheat midge, seem to be on the in 


| grease in the older regions of country, and to be ma- 





king their way westward into the more recently settled 


states. In Ohio, Indiana, and other comparatively 
new states, we see notices of their presence and rava- 
ges. 


The methods heretofore employed to destroy these 
gimlet armed insects, seein to prove not frequently ut- 
terly inefficient. We meet with complaints of their 
continuing their destructive gimletings, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts made to extirpate them by punch- 
ing them with wire and whalebone, cutting and dig- 
ging them out, plugging them im, and using various 
kinds of washes. Probably these methods are all suc- 
cessful to a certain extent, and would be more com- 
pletely so if they were more generally or universally 
employed. But it is with these pests as it is with some 
kind of weeds: There are always some in every neigh- 
borhood who are too lazy or negligent to use means for 
their extermination, and thus they get a chance to 
spread, causing trouble and Joss to the innocent as well 
as to the guilty. 

What is most wanted and most likely to be effectu- 
al, therefore, is some method which will be so easy of 
application as not to appear to the diseased imagina- 
tion or fears of Mr. Lazybones or Mr. Putitoff as “a 
great chore,” or “too big a trouble.” 

In a previous volume of this journal Dr. Fitren re- 
commended a method which, we donbt not, would he 
effectual as a preventive, and perhaps as a cure, and 
one which need not alarm even the laziest, viz., to 
wash the bark of fruit trees with a solution of soda or 
potash, or common soft soap. To save the time of the 
busy, or the work of those who have a dread of work, 
Dr. Fires suggests that putting a goodly coating of 
soft scap into the larger and lower cretches might 
answer this purpose, by being washed down by the 
rains. He thinks this application of alkaline or soapy 
solutions, or soap itself, to the bark, would render it so 
distasteful to the insect mother that she would not lay 
her eggs in it. The addition of a little aloes or quas- 
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sia to these solutions would be likely te make them 
still more effectual. 

Another methed which seems not very troublesome, 
and which has in view the killing of tke borer as well 
as the prevention of the laying of more eggs, consists 
in raising a little concave mound of earth around the 
base of the tree, and pouring upon the tree or washing 
it with some offensive or destructive liquid. Solutiens 
of salt, brine, urine, and boiling water have been pro- 
posed for this purpose. Of these the application of 
boiling water is said to be certainly efficient, while at 
the same time it is affirmed by several to be quite safe. 
Brine and solutions of salt would hardly be safe. 

Any of these methods are easy of application, more 
so than punching, &c. If employed by a whole neigh- 
berhocd in June and again in September or October, 
these pests would be greatly abated if not wholly ex- 
terminated. * 
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Horse Shoe and Sole Tile. 





Messrs. TockEeR & Son—I see in your last number 
an inquiry in regard to tile draining, as to which is the 
best, horse shoe or sole tile. In a clay or gravelly bot- 
tom, horse shoe tile is as good as sole tile, if the descent 
is not too great—not more than one_foot to the rod—if 


more, in time the bottom will wash away, if boarde are 
not used. In a bog, quick sand, or soft bottom, where 
a man sinks when digging, probably horse shoe tile 
are the best (according to the method of most draining 
here at present) where a board has to be used, be- 
eause they are cheapest according to size. I pre- 
fer sole tile without boards in almost any kind of 
ground, if [ am allowed to dig the ditch, as I dig it 
no wider than just to admit the tile—no matter what 
size; and J am confident that the tile are no more li- 
able to settle down than the dirt that came out where 
the tile are put. If the ditch is dug no wider than 
just to admit the tile with an even descent, and the tile 
put in the bottom, end to end, that is all that is re- 
quired. Then fill in your dirt as fast as you please. 
Gee. ALDeRSoN. Albany. 
——_—_—__e-8-9 —______ 


Composition Walls for Buildings. 





Messrs. Eprrors—I have read a communication in 
the present volume of the Cultivator, p. 109, which is 
so far explicit, but to the uninitiated in composition 
walls, leaves something unexplained. Inthe same vol- 
ume, p. 192, I find a quotation from the Maine Far- 
mer addressed to J. E.S., but which I have not yet 


seen answered. If answered, it would almost contain 
all I want to know, although I might add—What kind 
of cement is best for the blocks when laid in the walls ? 
and would the half of the blocks be better made of 
half the length of the others, in order to make break 
joints? If J. E.§.or some other of your numerous 
correspondents who know sufficiently about the matter, 
could be induced to answer tuese inquiries, they would 
confer a great benefit on me as well as many others, 
particularly of your western readers. 

A number of farmers here have tried the composi- 
tion walls after the manner of Mr. Fowler, but all have 
failed at various stages from the bad quality of our 
western lime, or from bad workmanship, with the ex- 
ception of one, who was at great pains to get good lime 
and assisted in the workmanship himself; he has got 
up a fair substantial looking house, but from the cellar 
being of the same composition, and no drainage being 
adopted, a portion of the wall at the ground has been 
bursted by the freezing of the lust severe winter. I 
have concluded to build my cellar of stone two feet at 
least above ground, and then try the blocks, which I 
think must be much superior to the “ grout wall.” 

I think if some person would publish a small cheap 
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pamphlet, giving full and explicit directions for build- 
ing the various kinds of composition walls, with the 
latest improvements, he would find the work profitable. 
I may also ask where the best lime is to be had, for I 
should have it if I have te send to New-York for it. 
J.M. M. Summerville, Mich. 
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Raising Melons and Cucumbers. 

While recently partaking ef some very fine water- 
melons at the house of a neighbor, he informed us how 
he raised them. He first made a trench two feet wide 
and a foot and a half deep. He filled this with fresh 
or heating horse manure, about six inches above the 
surface, or two feet deep in al]. This was covered with 
three inches of seil. He then took a sharped handspike 


(a crowbar would probably do) and made a hole down 
through the manure by striking it repeatedly and brisk- 
ly; and then working it about, made the hole some 
ten inches in diameter. These holes were made for 
the melon hills, about six fret apart, but eight feet 
apart would probably be better. The holes were then 
filled with fine rich garden mould, and the seed plant- 
ed. In no case is more than two plants left in one bill. 
The heat of the fermenting manure, and the fertility 
added, causes an early and rapid growth, and early 
fruit. 

The most simple and certain mode for determining 
the ripeness of the melons, although not new, he finds 
is to observe the tendrils. On strong healthy runners, 
the tendrils die opposite to the melon as it becomes 
ripe, and dead tendrils are a reliable indication. We 
never found any thing eo good and simple as this. 

If, however, the runners are crowded, and allowed 
to grow in a thick and confused mass, the tendrils will 
die much sooner and indicate nothing. 

Another neighbor seeing this mode of planting, im- 
mediately tried it with cucumbers, and had a supply 
long before any others had thought of looking for them. 
Let our readers now make a memorandum on this 
point, and thus be prepared for successful operation 
next spring. 
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Hew to Preserve Cider Sweet. 
Messrs. Epitors—From time to time many ways 
have been recommended, and many directions given, 
to preserve and keep apple cider in a way that it will 
retain its freshness, and that peculiar flavor that it pos- 
sesses when it is first manufactured, and also to prevent 
its becoming hard and sour. Of the various methods 


proposed, more or less expense and inconveniences at- 
tends them all; but the most effective, the simplest, 
and the cheapest way that I have ever tried, is to scald 
the cider previous to its fermentation. My method of 
treating my cider, which I wish to keep sweet and fresh, 
is to heat it until it boils; then take it from the fire 
and cool it; put it in casks, and close them air-tight. 
In this way I have kept it without any apparent change 
until cider that was put up without scalding would be 
sour enough for good vinegar. How long it may be 
preserved in this way I do not know, but any one can 
easily determine by trying the experiment. 

By boiling down new cider from one-third to one- 
half, an excellent syrup can be made for culinary pur- 
poses, which can be kept for any length of time as well 
as molasses; and any family by preserving cider in 
these ways, and also having a supply of dried apples 
to use when green ones fail, can supply themselves with 
many cheap and healthy dishes of food which they 
would otherwise be deprived of. 

This apple syrup is valuable as a medicine, and is 
much used in this vicinity for the cure of colds and 
coughs, and I have known families who used no other 
article for their chiliren when troubled in that way. 
C.T. Atvorp. Wilmington, Vt. 
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Wheat and Chess. 








Messrs. Enrrors—The September No. of the Culti- 
vator, p. 289, contained an article headed, “wheat turn- 
ing to chess,”’ in which I read with pleasure the ex- 
periment of Mr. Davinson; and think it proves just 
what many observing farmers believe to be a fact; 
that wheat, when “ winter killed,” or * fed off” in the 


fall or spring, will produce chess, cheat, or false wheat. 


The theory I believe to be this: When wheat seeds 
are sown, they spring up and produce, under favorable 
circumstances, stalks and heads of matured wheat ; 
but under unfavorable circumstances, like those above 
mentioned, the plant sends forth a shoot possessing a 
diminished or feeble vitality, and therefore falls short 
of perfection; the product being chess or false wheat. 

I conceive that Mr. Davidson’s experiment sustains 
this idea, (which you observe implies neither a trans- 
mutation of the wheat seeds or wheat into chess, nor a 
separate origin for the chess,) and that in al! probabil- 
ity there would have been no chess plants in bis pan 
where the wheat seeds were placed, had they not been 
peculiarly subjected to the exposure of the elements 
by the experimenter. 

Science has never yet answered the appeals of the 
farmer upon this mooted question as upon many others, 
but we hope the Scientific Committee with the help of 
the practical Mr. Davidson may next year be able to 
answer us, and say positively where chess comes from. 

In concluding these remarks, I have ouly to say that 
I should be glad to see in the columns of the Cultiva- 
tor, either argument or proof, from any person, that 
wheat sown in the fail does not under any circumstan- 
ces produce chess. C.G.Rerp. Bethany, Wayne Co. 
Pa, Sept. 14, 1857. 

The experiment alluded to was admitted by all par- 
ties at the time and place of trial, to fail in proving 
that wheat turns to chess, although the advoeates of 
transmutation were ‘satisfied’ that it did. To “sat- 
isfy” a credulous person is one thing, and to prove the 
fact is another. 

We are not surprised that our correspondent ‘“thinks’’ 
that the experiment “proved” transmutation; be- 
cause those who adopt that opinion, are so easily “ sat- 
isfied.” 

‘“*Science,’’ we think, has fully ‘answered the ap- 
peals of the farmer on this mooted question,”’ by show- 
ing, first, that no plant ever passes generic boundaries 
as it would have to do in this case; by the fact, that 
there is never even claimed to be any hybrid between 
wheat and chess, as is always the case in crossing; by 
the fact, that although high premiums have been offer- 
ed for a single plant (out of the billions that must be 
changing, if there is any ehange,) in a transition 
state, or part wheat and part chess, yet a single plant 
has never been produced; by the fact that a single 
cubic foot may contain fire million chess seeds, and an 
acre of soil six inches deep might be made to contain 
sixty million million seeds,—and if only one millionth 
part of the soil were occupied by chess seeds, there 
would still be sixty million seed in one acre of soil,— 
showing that a great number may exist, enough to 
grow a heavy crop without detection Science has also 
shown that chess plants, shaded under a growth of 
wheat, and not more than two or three inches high, 
will perfect and drop seed unperceived for another 
crop, while if unshaded (or where wheat has been win- 
ter killed,) a single plant will spring up several feet 
high and produce three to five thousand seed. Prac- 
tice has also shown that in some countries, and in some 
regions of our country, as bad for winter killing as 
anywhere, where chess seeds have never been intro- 
duced, no chess is erer produced. Now these facts are 
sufficient—the proof of transmutation obviously rests 
on its advocates—they must demonstrate the truth of 
their hypothesis. This they have never done; but 
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have merely assumed an opinion, and brought facts, 
entirely incenclusive, to sustain it. 


Precautions against the Pestilence and other Diseases 
among Cattle. 

It is generally known, we presume, that there has 

recently prevailed, and still prevails, a disease of a 





most pestilential and fatal character among cattle in 
Prussia, Germany, and other parts of the continent 
of Eurepe ; and that to prevent the extension of this 
disease to Great Britain, the Government of that coun- 
try has prohibited the importation of cattle, hides, &c., 
from the infected districts. There are some who think 
that these protective measures, though bizhly preper, 
are not all that is required to protect the cattle of Great 


<< 


Britain or other countries against this most terri! 


© 


destructive scourge of the bovine raee, as the diseas 
may be of an epidemic, as well as of a contagious na- 
ture With every precaution against contagion, the 
disease, it is thought by some, may suddenly appear 
in England, or in this country ; not neccessarily in- 
ported from the affected districts, but like the first ap- 
pearance of the Asiatic cholera, the outbreak may be 
sudden, and not directly traceable to contagion. The 
opinions as to the nature of the disease,—whether it 
appears occasionally in an epidemic form, and without 
chance for contagion, or whether it is propagated only 
by contact,—are as yet unsettled and conflicting. [n 
this state of matters, while it would be unwise to get 
into any panie about the danger, it would be no more 
than what the most ordinary prudence woukl seem to 
require, if the owners of cattle should endeavor to 
guard against it, should it come either as an epidemic 
or by importation, by attending to the health of their 
stock, and especially by preventing the operation of 
those influences which are known to debilitate the cen- 
eral or constitutional vigor, and thus render the sub- 
jects of such influences more susceptible of that or any 
other discase. It seems, we say, no more than the 
dictate of ordinary prudence that owners of cattle 
should now study to protect them from all injurious 
and debilitating influences, and raise their condition to 
that of the most vigorous health. 

Among the influences which are well known to affect 
the animal system injuriously, to lower the vigor ana 
tone of the body, and expose to the mere ready at- 
tack of any disease whatever, the following are the 
more common, and more detrimental :—Exposures to 
fatigue, over-exertion, sudden changes of temperature, 
impure atmosphere in unventilated stables and else- 
where, insufficient or innutritious food, irregularity in 
feeding, and sudden changes from one kind of food to 
another. 

Exposures to fatigue, insufficient food, and other cf 
the foregoing influences incident to long journeys, are 
generally supposed to be the most common predispo- 
sing causes of the appearance of the disease—a pesti- 
lential form of murrain—in Austria and Southern 
Russia. In these countries cattle are often travelled 
to great distances for the purpose of being disposed of, 
and the disease often suddenly appears in the herd, 
particularly if the supply of water and grass proves 
poor or inadequate to the wants of the cattle while 
travelling. To prevent injurious influences from simi- 
lar causes in this country, the comfort of animals driv- 
en or conveyed by railroad trom one district to another 
should be carefully studied. The animals should not 
be crowded, nor shut up in close unventilated quar- 
ters; and they should be fed and watered with as 
much regularity as possible. Exposures to dampness, 
cold and wet, as well as to dust, are apt especially to 
produce diseases of the lungs and chest, and also of 
the digestive organs. Lying at night on the cold, damp 
ground, in a foggy atmosphere, after travelling all day 
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in heat and dust, is an exposure which cannot be free 
from injurious influences. 

Cattle, even at home on the farm, are often exposed, 
injudiciously and unnecessarily, to the chilling influ- 
ences of exposure during the night. They would cer- 
tainly be more comfortable and more secure from the 
attacks of disease if housed later in the spring and 
earlier in the fall than is commonly practiced. This 
applies with especial force to cattle of the improved 
breeds. 

Cattle often suffer from being turned out in the 
morning with empty stomachs, to eat grass loaded with 
dew, or covered with hoar-frost. A few mouthfuls of 
hay or a few handfuls of meal or oil-cake would pre- 
vent the suffering and loss caused in this way. All 
expenditures for oil-cake will be certainly covered by 
improvement in condition and dairy products. 

Cattle are more susceptible of disease when debili- 
tated by insufficient or innutritious food. 

An impure atmosphere, caused by close, crowded, 
and unventilated stables is a frequent cause of disease. 
In Great Britain, dairies in large towns and cities are 
seldom free from a disease of the lungs caused in this 
way, which is very destructive. 

If these predisposing causes of disease be carefully 
avoided, the pestilence need not be very seriously 
dreaded, and the condition of our cattle will certainly 
be improved. 

0 ee 


Tile Draining. 





Messrs. Eptrors—Please inform your readers here, 
where tile drains are unknown, how the water pene- 
rrates the drain represented in your July number on 
the Maryland plan, so as to drain the ground along 
which it passes. It would seem to be no better than a 
solid pipe. How is the horse shoe tile laid—close to the 
earth, or raised so as to admit of an underflow ? 

Will any size less than five or six inches be worth 
laying down on wet upland? W. S. Cowxxes. Nor- 
Salk, Ct. 

The closest joint that can be formed by two bricks 
or tiles simply laid together, will admit the entrance of 
all the water that can be carried off by the drain. Take 
for example, tubular tile two inches in diameter. There 
is a crevice between the ends of each, equal to a slit 
six inches long—and such a slit for every foot, for one 
hundred feet in length, will more than fill the bore with 
water in that distance—no matter how closely the joints 
may be made to fit by any ordinary way. Other tile 
would admit the water still more freely, if enough could 
ooze from the soil to fill these crevices. 

The Horse-shoe tile with its flat sole, should be laid 
solid on the bottom of the ditch, so that there may be 
no channel of water underneath, as such a channel 
might occasionally find its way between the tiles into 
the main tube, and fill it with sediment. 

Tubular tile, two inches in diameter, will often carry 
off all the water for a hundred rods or more in length, 
and inch and a half tile will do if the slope is consid- 
erable. Much depends on the descent—for example, if 
it be ten feet in a hundred, many times more water 
will flow off than if but one foot. Main channels,or those 
receiving many branches, must generally be larger. 
Every thing depends on the quantity of water to be 
drawn off, and the steepness of slope. 
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Tae Wisconsin Farmers’ And Mecuanics’ Crus 
held its 3d Annual Fair at Whitewater, Sept. 15, 16 
The show does not appear to have been very large; 
most of the cattle present being contributed by Wal- 
worth and Jackson counties, and the sheep by Rock 
county. The exhibition of Fruit, however, was good, 


the Wisconsin Fruit Growers’ Association uniting to 
contribute in this department. The apples and plums 
are especially spoken of as making a beautiful display. 
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Perkins’ Corn Husker. 





We are pleased to give above an engraving, now for 
the first time presented to the public, of a machine 
which promises to accomplish what has long been a slow 
and tedious hand operation,—the successful and rapid 
Husking of Indian Corn. It combines equal simplicity 
in itself, and ingenuity on the part of the patentee, 
Mr. Perkins of West Killingley, Conn ‘The principle 
of the operation is merely to cut off the stalk and husk 
at the bettom of the ear by a pair of parallel chisels, 
the instantaneous separation of which pushes out the 
the ear, completely detached from every fibre of the 
husk. These chisels are shown in the engraving close 
together, as in the act of cutting off the cob just where 
the husk is attached. 
they sre then horizontally separated, with sufiicient 
force to throw the ear off to the left and the husk to 
the right of the operator. The chisels then rise to the 
hight of several inches and again come towards each 
other horizontally, and meet before beginning to de- 
seend. A single blow downwards, and the ear is laid 
bare, while the force expended in the operation is 
scarcely felt at all on the tredle. 

We saw one of these machines at Emery Brothers’ 
Warehouse, having another pair of knives opposite to 
those above represented, so that two hands can work 
at the same time, and double the amount be accom- 
plished with scarcely any more labor to the one sup- 
plying the motive power. It will require some expe- 
rience to work it, and some care to keep the fingers out, 
but perhaps little more than is requisite in using an 
ordinary hay cutter. So far as one is able to judge 
without trial in actual experience, we see no reason 
why this machine should not be as univereally adopted 
as the Corn Sheller now is. It is made at present by 
a firm in Boston, and furnished, we believe, for about 
$20. Ewmery Brothers expect soon to have it for sale 
here. 


3y a very ingenious contrivance 
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Poll Evil. 





Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—Please favor me through 
your esteemed Country Gentleman, with a receipt to 
cure the Poll Evil on a horse of mine, which is a pre- 
vailing disease here in this territory, and much oblige, 
JAMES STEVENSON. Clear Water, Minn. 


This is a difficult disease to cure, and hence there is 
much difference of opinion. It is commonly supposed 
to be caused by external injury,—by the horse striking 
his head against the roof of low stables, by tight curb- 
ing, producing hard pulling on the back of the neck,— 


by not currying that part of the neck well, and hence 
leaving the skin dirty there, &c. If taken early, stim- 
ulating poultices, as salt and vinegar, may dissipate it, 
in connection with light and unstimulating diet. If it 
suppurates, a large opening should be made low down, 
so as to allow a free flow of matter. The ulcer is 
usually treated with soap suds, or with pearlash—but 
we should prefer a solution of chloride of lime, not 
too strong, if the ulcer is foul and appears to need 
cleansing, but no longer. Dr. Dadd prefers tincture 
of iodine, injected by a syringe into the ulcer, and 
then applies 4 mixture of equal parts of salt and blood- 
root, held on by a cold water pad. This is repeated 
daily, after washing. The general heal h and proper 
condition of the bowels must be at the same time at- 
tended to. 
oo 


Farm Mill. 





Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—After this delay, if a 
description of my Farm Mill is acceptable, here it is. 
It is called the ‘“‘ Excelsior Farm Mill,’”? and manufac- 
tured by R. H. Pease, Albany, N. Y.—price $50—has 
a ribbed cylinder and concavye—attached to horse pow- 


er same as thresher—running with a belt—can be at- 
tached to any power, water, steam, or horse, either 
right or left hand—will grind all kinds of feed, includ- 
ing corn in the ear—will grind from 3 to 8 bushels per 
hour, according to dryness of grain and power applied, 
a two-horse power grinding nearly as fast again as one 
horse—has a hopper, and can be regulated to feed it- 
self, according to power applied—is regulated to grind 
fine or coarse by thumb nut andscrew. I have a pre- 
ference for this over sweep mills, as it takes but little 
room, and can be applied to any power. D. D. Foor. 
Turin, N. Y. 


—_o-0-o—____—_— 


Watering Trees and Plants. 





During the summer of 1819, Long Island was visit- 
ed by one of the most severe and protracted drouths 
that Ihave everknown. The best cultivated corn gave 


only half the common yield, and in many places trees 
died in the woods in consequence of its severity. Be- 
ing rather partial to cucumbers, I planted in one quar- 
ter of my corn field some twenty to thirty hills, about 
the first of May. Soon after the corn and cucumbers 
came up and began to grow, the dry weather set in. 
The cucumbers soon began to suffer, and I commenced 
watering; giving them three barrels full at a time, 
carted to the field once a week through the fruiting 
season. They grew luxuriantly, and produced an 
abundance of cucumbers throughout the entire drouth, 
which lasted until the equinoctial storm set in. 

I have repeatedly tried the same weekly process of 
plentiful watering, on shade trees newly planted in 
naturally dry ground, and have always found it to be 
effectual. My practice has always been to water all 
plants standing in open ground plentifully, in prefer- 
ence to frequent light sprinklings, and [ have never, 
to my recollection, been disappointed in its success 
R. M. Conky. 
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Saving Corn Fodder. 





Messrs. Epitors—Having seen different modes of 
saving corn fodder in the Cultivatcr, I wish to give the 
readers of your paper my method. 


I cut it down and let it lay until it wilts—then tie it 
up in small bundles, and if the weather is clear, I put 
three or four bundles together, and let them stand two 
or three days. Then put fifteen or twenty bundles to- 
gether ; then tie three or four bundles together with a 
grass band about the middle, with one or two more 
bands above the first, so that it will taper off to the top, 
and set this on the top of the large bunch, spreading 
out the stalks equally on all sides. Thus stooked, I let 
it remain for a month or more before hauling it to the 
barn. By this time the stalks are well cured, and 
there is no danger of their spoiling. When drawn to 
the barn, I pack them closely. I have followed this 
mode for twenty years, and have never lost a bunch 
since I adopted it, though I have sometimes tied up 
the corn as soon as it was cut. The greener the fodder 
the smaller the bundles should be. W.C. Jandolph 
Co., NV. C. 








Messrs. Epirors—By reading a piece in your pa- 
per about feeding and weaning calves, I am induced 
to make some remarks in regard to my own experience. 

This year I have fed five calves with half the labor 
and better success than I fed three last year. My plan 
is to let the calf be with the cow until the third day ; 
then take it away, and commence feeding. Set the 
milk twenty four hours; then skim it. Then I take 
good hay and put it in a kettle and steep it well, until 


the liquid is of a dark color. This liquid is sweet, and 
a very natural nourishment. Add about one-half of 
this liquid or hay tea to half of milk. Pour the hay 
tea into the milk while warm, so as to heat the milk tu 
the right temperature. The old process of heating 
milk is more apt to burn, and it will sour sooner. Af- 
ter two or three weeks, I feed them sour milk with the 
hay tea mixture occasionally. I feed them abouteight 
quarts apiece three times a day, for about two weeks ; 
then I think twice a day willanswer. I find that calves 
fed in this way thrive better and are fatter, and are 
more hardy than when fed on new milk alone, or al- 
lowed to run with the cow, and it is also more profita- 
ble to the farmer. I made from four to five dollars a 
week from the five cows, by selling the milk. The nu- 
tritive qualities taken from the milk are supplied by 
the hay tea. 

As cattle have become high and scarce, I think far- 
mers should pay more attention to the rearing of young 
stock. A Susscriper. South Salem, N. Y. 

THe Horse SaHow at SprRINGFIELD—at which we 
hoped to have been present, tock place last week, and 
appears to have been remarkably well conducted, and 
successful in drawing out a fine display, as well as a 
multitude of visitors. The number of horses present, 
although not very large, is stated to have included a 
good representation of different breeds, and a greater 
proportion than usual of really valuable animals. We 
have not room before going to press to notice the exhi- 
bition in detail,—and hope to receive before next week a 
better account than can be made up from the materials 
now at command. The receipts were in the neighborhood 
of $10,000. Among the most interesting incidents 
was the exhibition of a team of four horses by L. B. 
Brown, Esq., of New-York, one of them aged 29 and 
another 25,—still however as sprightly as many much 
younger horses under the ordinary usage and frequent 
abuse from which this noble animal suffers. 
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Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of America, 
REVISED AND CORRECTED BY CHARLES DOWNING. 

Tuts work has been long and eagerly looked for by 
pomologists, and now that it has appeared we are 
not disappointed in its character The first treatise— 
that of A. J. Downine—as all our readers know, was 
a work of great value—not so much on account of its 
originality, for the arrangement was an accurate copy 
of Kenrick and Lindley, and most of the fruits had 
been described in those works and in Hovey’s Maga- 
zine, and the Catalogue of the London Horticultural 
Society ; but the clear and pleasing style of the author, 
and the confidence which hia reputation had inspired, 
made it just the book that was wanted. Of the two 
brothers, we always regarded CaarLtes DowniINeé as 
the more thorough and accurate pomologist and since 
the appearance of the work as first published, he has 
devoted a vast amount of labor and research in adding 


to his already extensive knowledge of the fruits of our 
country. All his additions, therefore, to the previous 
editions, render it now the most complete and valuable 
contribution fo American Pomology, that has ever ap- 
peared. 

Our readers may judge of the amount of these addi- 
tions, when we state that while the first edition con- 
tained about one hundred and seventy descriptions of 
ApPLeEs, the present has increased the number to more 
than siz hundred, or nearly four times as great as at 
first. The number of Pears has been augmented from 
two hundred and thirty to five hundred and sixty. 
Large additions have been made of other fruits. But 
it is not merely an increase in numbers that imparts 
value to the work; it is the great care and accuracy 
which mark every page, and the true character given 
to nearly every fruit in this large collection. 

The arrangement of the more important fruits has 
been altered, discarding the separation into summer, 
autumn and winter varieties, and substituting di- 
visions according to the excellence and value of the 
sorts. For example, among apples, there are 72 of 
those that are ‘‘ well known, of excellent quality, and 
good habit ;”’ over 400 of the second class; and over 
120 rejected or superseded varieties. Dividing fruits in 
this way is very difficult in some instances, requiring 
a wide and accurate pomological knowledge; but the 
task has been generally performed with distinguished 
ability. There are a few instances in which many cul- 
tivators would vary this part of the arrangement; as 
for instance, in placing the Lady apple, Williams Fa- 
vorite, Roman Stem, and Garden Royal, and such new 
varieties as Richards’ Graft, Richmond, Evening Par- 
ty, Fulton, and Wood’s Sweet, in the first division, 
where ‘excellence, well known character, and good 


habit,” are combined,—while the following are placed - 


in the second class, viz: Benoni, Carolina Red June, 
(the most valuable summer apple at the west,) Dan- 
vers and Tallman Sweet, Late Strawberry, Dyer, Old- 
enburgh, Fallawater, Fall Orange, &c. Some of these 
are generally regarded as equal in quality te Rome 
Beauty, Green Sweet, and others of the first class. 
Among the Pears, we observe Kirtland, Ott, Church, 
Boussock, Bloodgood, and Dix, in the first class; and 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Duchess d’ Angouleme, Glout 
Morceau, and Ananas d’Eté in the second. We think 
there would be a large vote among pomologists for 
arranging some of these differently. 

We observe a very few statements from which per- 
haps we might differ—as for example, where we are 
informed that Hovey’s Seedling strawberry ‘has er- 
erywhere proved superior for all general purposes, to 
any other large fruited kind ’’—where Burr’s New Pine 
is termed only ‘*medium”’ in size—where Peabody’s 
strawberry is classed with the Hautbois, and in class- 
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ing Child’s Supurb (grape) with American Sorts. The 
figure of the Ananas d’Eté, pear, is not that of the 
variety generally known in this country by that name, 
which is accurately figured and described in the third 
volume of the Horticulturist. We do not find the Sap- 
son apple described, nor the Early Barnard peach, one 
of the finest market sorts in western New-York. Red 
Cheek Pippin, a common synonym of Monmouth Pip- 
pin, is omitted, and “ Rough and Ready” given as a 
synonym of the Primate,—a name never used, only 
given by an obscure and uninformed cultivator, and 
not worthy of being retained. These are about all the 
objectionable points we have observed, in a rather hasty 
examination of the pomological part of the work,— 
which, as a whole, we consider far more accurate than 
any work of the kind that has ever appeared in this 
country. , 

The First Part of the work,—treating on general 
management and cultivation, is very nearly as A. J. 
Downing left it, and does not contain the information 
now sought on the subject of pruning and training gen- 
erally, andthe management of dwarf trees in particu- 
lar. On thes: subjects Barry’s Fruit Garden will be 
indispensable to every cultivator who would understand 
the art thoroughly. 

We observe that the error, that the failure of the 
Virgalieu pear in some districts is owing to exhaustion 
of the soil is still retained. Numerous instances have 
been cited where young trees, on new soils, have pro- 
duced the same results. If, as we are told, the soil 
along the sea-coast fails to produce good fruit of some 
varieties, because it has been exhausted by long culti- 
vation, why is it that the same sorts in parts of Europe 
that have been cultivated for so many centuries, attain 
such perfection ? 

The present edition is about one-fifth larger than the 
first, and contains 750 duodecimo pages, among which 
are 40 pages of index. The descriptions of the less 
valuable sorts have in many instances been condensed, 
and altogether the book constitutes a very compact and 
rich magazine of pomological knowledge, especially 
valuable to all who wish to investigate the character 
of the numerous varieties of fruit now in cultivation 
from American and European sources. 


oo 
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Cider, Champagne Wine, &c. 

An inquirer in the Co. Gent. of Sept. 17th, wishes 
information in regard to the production of Champagne 
Wine from cider. I enclose the formula of an old 
manufacturer and dealer, (as may be found in the Am. 
E. Dispensatory, by J. King, M. D.) which has the re- 
putation of being equal to the best foreign article ; 


Take of good cider 28 gallons, 
4th proof brandy, | gallon, 
Genuine Champagne Wine, 5 gallons, 
New milk, 1 pint, 
Bitartrate of potassa, 4 a pound. 


and bottled while fermenting. Wire down the corks. 
Clarified Cider. 

Mix one quart each of lime and clean, dry ashes, 
and two quarts new milk. Pour these into a hogshead 
of cider just from the press. In ten hours it is fit to 
rack. 

Cider Wine and Champagne. 

An excellent article may be made by adding three 

pounds sugar to each gallon of clarified cider, letting 


it stand three months to ferment. By bottling the 
above, and adding to each a small lump of sugar, a 
new fermentation will be excited. Wire down the corks 





and you will soon have fit for use, proper sparkling 
| cider champagne. H. 








These are mixed together, allowed to stand for a time, 
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South Down Ram “ Frank,’’ 


The property of, and imported by J. C. Tavtor, Holmdel, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
The above ram was selected by Mr. Jonas Wess for Col. Morris of Mount Fordham, expressly to breed on 


the get of ** Young York.” 
property of Mr. M. 


At Col. Morris’ great sale, in June, 1856, this sheep was in England, and was the 
Mr M. transferred him to Mr. Taylor, who imported him, together with a lot of five ewes, 


and they arrived in October of the same year, in time to breed him to his entire flock, and he has now some 


thirty head of increase from him. 


* Frank”? was winner of the first prize in his class at the Monmouth County Show, held at Freehold—also the 
first prize of his age at the New-Jersey State Show, held at New- Brunswick, 1857. 








The State Fair at Buffalo. 





With a bright. sun and clear air, grounds and roads 
neither too wet nor too dry, and the temperature at the 
best and pleasantest medium—it would have been 
strange indeed, if last week had not witnessed a large 
attendance at our State Society’s Buffalo show. In 
some respects a superior exhibition, as a whole it com- 


pares favorably with any of its predecessors. The re- 


ceipts from visitors were about $15,000—the number 
of tickets sold having probably never been exceeded 
except at Rochester, where the price of admission was 
at half the present rates, and it consequenily required 
a greater multitude to make upa somewhat smaller 


sum. 
THE GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS, 


mistake not, were of somewhat less extent 


If we 


than has usually been the case. The former were 


large enough, but the crowd proved rather too great 
for comfortable sight-seeing in the erections devoted to 
domestie manufactures, the mechanic and fine arts, 
fruits, &e. Had a small sum been expended in dimin- 
ishing their exterior roughness—such as in extending 
the eaves of the huildings a foot or two, and in various 
other little ways, their appearance might have been 
rendered more tasteful and appropriate, and we should 
not have thought the money wasted. 
there was very little to complain of. The beautiful 
situation was the theme of universal conversatian, 
commanding so fine a water prospect, and including a 
number of views from several points, of which we 
should he glad to present engravings if time and space 
would have permitied. 





THE EXHIBITION OF STOCK. 


The Show of Short Horns, was not a large one. It 
included, however, fewer inferior animals,in proportion 
to its numbers, than usual. J. O. SHetpon, Esgq., of Ge- 
neva, showed a very select lot of females, noticed in 
our columns some months since, and now vindicating 
ail that was said of their excellence by the premiums 


| they received—first prizes being awarded two—one 


‘‘imported” and the other a “three year old,’ and 
first and second prizes respectively to two others in the 
class of ‘*two year olds.’ As we believe the Alder- 
neys shown by Mr. S. were the only ones on the ground, 
we mention here that neither of his four beautiful sam- 
ples of the breed would have had reason to fear com- 
petition. ‘ Echo of Oxford,” the Short Horn bull shown 
by E. Marks of Camillus, added a blue ribbon to his 
previous well earned laurels, and the cows “ Bloom 
2d,” and * Miss Belleville,” (imported) attracted the 
attention they merited. W.M. Bu uock, of Bethle- 
hem, exhibited his bull * Prince of Wales,” and a 
promising bull calf. C. P. Woop, Auburn, showed a 
good collection, including the bulls ‘‘ Cornplanter’ and 
‘Double Duke,’ the cow ‘ Regatta,’ and three heifer 
calves—two of them twins and very pretty. W. Hurst, 
Albany, showed the bulls ‘ Baleoni’ and ‘ Damon’, and 
four heifers of different ages. C. K. Warp, Leroy, 
showed several head of nice young cattle, and Messrs, 
Patrick, HunGerrorp & Bropie, Rural Hill, Jeffer- 
son Co., their fine imported cow ‘ Empress Josephine.’ 
Among other exhibitors we noticed the names of T. 


| GouLp, Aurora, (we believe not for competition,) J. 8. 


But altogether | 


Wadsworth, Geneseo, H. P. Reade, Hamilton, Van 
Valkenburgh & Mack, Lockport, J. R Calkins and E. 
H. Freeman, Erie Co., E. Fellows, Chili, Monroe Co., 
& 8. A. Winston, Bristol, Ontario Co. There were a 
few exhibitors of this breed from Canada— among 
whom were W. Miller, D. Campbell, J. Robinson, R. 
Currie, J. Patty, J. Taylor, and others. F. H. North, 
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Morgan Horse Paul Clifford. 





This horse received the first premium in his class at the National Fair at Springfield, Mass, in 1854. He 


was foaled in 1843—sire, Black Hawk. 








from Conn., and Peter Stutts from Ohio, we believe 
are the only gentlemen from other States contributing 
to this department. 

Devons turned out in larger numbers than any other 
breed,—presenting a finer show in this respect than 
ever before, and perhaps we may add, never excelled 
in the average of merit they possessed throughout. 
Capt. Hitron, New-Scotland, had three head on exhi- 
bition, each of which was awarded a blue ribbon. L. 
F. ALLEN, Black Rock, made nearly tweuty entries. 
E. G. Coox, Rural Hill, Jefferson Co., exhibited a good 
collection. Stanton & Jounnson, Ellicotville, E. C. 
Buiss, Westfield, A. Stevens, Genesee Co. Enocna 


OrrLey, Phelps, E. P. Beck, Wyoming Co., D. G. | 


GreGgory, Orleans Co., J. W. Hamuin, Erie Co, S. 
Burtis and G. C. Moors, Phelps, 0. HowLanp, Au- 


burn, A. Wooprurr, Schuylerville, and a number of | 


others whose stock we have not room to mention in 
detail, showed either single animals or several head— 
all of more than average merit. A very fine display 
of this breed was contributed by Wa. H. Lock of Yar- 
mouth, C. W., whose enterprise in exhibiting, as well 
as breeding, is deserving of high commendation. 

In Herefords, there bas probably never been a larger 
or handsomer display in this country. Such shows 
are of far greater value in attracting public attention 
to the real deserts of this breed than much discussion. 
The merits of such stock as that exhibited by M. C. 
Remineron, Sennett, A. & H. Bowen, jr., Medina, E. 
CorninG, Jr, Albany, Geo. CLARKE, East Springfield, 
go farther than many words. A number of recently 
imported animals are caleulated to be of service to the 
stock in this country. There must have been from forty 
to fifty head shown altogether. 

Ayrshircs were few in number, but by no means poor 
in character. Of the three head shown by Patnick, 





| Huncerrorp & Bropir, one may be pronounced an 
| almost perfect model of a milch cow, and the others 


were scarcely her inferiors. O. HOWLAND, of Auburn, 
was the owner of the prize bull, also a fine animal. 
Working Oxen were not present in very large num- 
bers. The excellent yoke of Capt. Hivron took the 
first prize, and others (including steers) owned by H. 
Dixon, East Bethany, M. Salisbury, Ellisburgh, T. Leg- 


| gett and M. Roberts, Henrietta, A. H. Bowen, Jr., Me- 
| dina, O. Howland, Auburn, were well matched and 


broken. Fat Cattle were a good show—J.S. Wads- 
worth of Geneseo, being the largest exhibitor. Among 
others were W. F. Baker, Henrietta, O. Howland, Au- 
burn, Thos. Kimber, Syracuse, &c. One heifer, the 
ownership of which we have forgotten, was most aston- 
ishing for size and fat, and several of the steers were 
unusually fine. 

We ought not to omit mention of the Short-Horns 
imported by Tuomas Betts. They included several 
females of rare excellence, and were held at prices sur- 
prising to hear in the presenti condition of individual 
and public finances. One of them was the fattest two 
year old heifer we ever saw, and was rounded out near- 
ly to the ideal of Durham perfection. 

There were one or two head of Galloways exhibited, 
a black polled breed, as our readers are aware, appa- 
rently baving much to recommend it, where better 
kinds cannot be made to prosper. A pair of small, 
stunted eattle, one a 6-year-old cow, and the other a 
heifer 3 years old, attracted considerable attention, and 
were generally looked upon in the light of dwarfs. 
We were informed, however, that they were the genu- 
ine Kerry breed, as it is found in the mountainous 


| parts of Ireland, running wherever a goat can go, and 


subsisting on about as little and as coarse a kind of nu- 
triment. Our informant was from that part of the 
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country, where he had frequently met them. The breed, 
however, is seen comparatively rarely in its pure state, 
even there, as what generally go under this name have 
been crossed upon larger breeds, until they have at- 
tained the size we see them represented in the books as 
possessing. Those on exhibition would have been re- 
garded with additional interest if they had been con- 
sidered as types of a clas: on which the peasantry of 
forbidding and almost inaccessible acclivities are obliged 
to depend to a great degree for means of prolonging 
life. Their milk is said to be of excellent quality, and 
great in yield, in proportion to the size of the cow and 
the character of her food. We understood that two or 
three quarts, three times a day, was not an extraordi- 
nary yield. 

The show of Horses was considered by competent 
judges not quite so good or extensive as some other 
departments of the exhibition. Under the class of 
‘‘thorough-bred,”’ the committee repart that no pedi- 
grees were furnished, and that they could not, accord- 
ing to instructions, award any premiums. There was 
a fair display of Draft Horses, of Morgans and their 
crosses, of stallions, and a number present from Canada 
and other States. We could not venture to specify the 
meritorious, except at the risk of injustice to many that 
we did not have the opportunity of seeing, and as we 
shall hereafter publish the awards of premiums it is 
unnecessary. E. C. Buiss of Chautauque Co., exhibit- 
ed a fine Jack, and Mules were shown by the same gen- 
tleman and by L. I. Waters and John Coatsworth of 
Buffalo, and P. Danforth of Cayuga Co. A fine dis- 
play was made by the horses of the Am. Express Co., 
which turned out a large number of excellent teams. 
The young people were pleased with two or three pairs 
of ponies,—in connection with which we may perhaps 
mention a pair of handsome dogs before a little wagon, 
well matched and broken to harness, and fearlessly 
driven over all parts of the ground. 

The Sheep on the grounds constituted a pretty good 
representation of the different classes of Long, Middle 
and Fine Wooled—ineluding an excellent show of 
Leicesters by Patrick, Hungerford & Brodie ; very su- 
perior South Downs by E. Corning, Jr., Saml. Thorne, 
Thos. Betts, and L. F. Allen; Spanish Merinos by T. 
C. Peters, O. Howland, R. Burritt, and J. Haswell; 
Silesians by W. Chamberlain ; French by J. D. Patter- 
son of Westfield; Saxons by O. Howland, while nu- 
merous other exhibitors also showed good animals in 
nearly all the classes mentioned. Cross breeds of fine 
and coarse wool were shown by E.G. Cook, 8. H. Wins- 
low, D. J. Lee, O. Howland, R. Baker, A. Riggs, A. & 
H. Bowen, and others. The contributions from out of 
the State included Long Wooled from Geo. Miller, 
Markham, C. W., Silesians from W. H. Ladd, Ohio, 
Merinos from E. Porter, Rutland, and E. Rich, Sud- 
bury, Vt., and Middle Wooled from A. Spencer, Whit- 
by, C. W. 

The turn-out of Swine wassmall. There were, how- 
ever, several choice lots. E. C. Bliss of Westfield, B. 
S. Carpenter of Elmira, E. 8. Hayward of Rochester, 
and C. E. West and W. Granger of Buffalo, contribu- 
ted creditably to the pens of small breeds, and Messrs. 
West, Murphy, Riter and Hayden of Buffalo, and Ben- 
nett of Cheektowaga to the large breeds. Mr. Bliss 
made an excellent and quite extensive display. 

We have not room for more than a very brief notice 
of the Poultry. There was quite a large number of fine 
birds shown—some of the best of them by D. 8. Heffron 
of Utica, E.S. Ralph of Buffalo, E. G. Cook of Rural 
Hill, and E. A. Wendell and W. R. Hills of this city. 
In Turkeys, Ducks and Geese, we also noticed the con- 
tributions of L. F. Allen and O. Howland. 


THE MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS, 


The collection of Mowers and Reapers was respecta- 
ble, but not extensive, and consisted mostly of those 
which were tried the past summer at Syracuse, 
among which we observed Kirby’s, Wood’s, Ketchum’s, 
Allen’s, Heath’s, Warder & Co.’s, Ball & Altman’s, 


| 


| 








Forbush’s, and others. A new mower, or one we had 
not before seen, was exhibited by W. Gace of Buffalo, 
the inventor—it had not been tried at any exhibition 
nor manufactured for sale, its inventor not having the 
means for doing so, but we were pleased with its sim- 
plicity and several good points in construction, and it is 
evidently worthy of further notice. The inventor in- 
formed us that he could manufacture it for $28, and 
it might be retailed for $75. 

WineGar’s lever gate, which opens and shuts easily 
without winding a weight, by the slight pressure of a 
lever without moving from the saddle or carriage seat, 
attracted much attention; and its durability was prov- 
ed by its constant use by spectators during the several 
days of the fair. Horace L. Emery was of course on 
the grounds, with his various admirably constructed 
machines, namely, railway horse-powers, thrashers, 
and separators, cider-mills, and sawing machines. The 
cider press is improved to prevent the side-strain on 
the screw occasioned by unequal pressure, which is pre- 
vented by three screws acting at once and together; 
and the strength of the grater was fully proved by 
throwing in stones, which were scratched and torn with- 
out the slightest apparent damage to the work. The 
cross-cut saw machine has received one important im- 
provement, so that the saw works with equal force both 
ways whether by thrusting or drawing, and cuts with 
great rapidity. E. D. HAtiock of Rochester, exhibit- 
ed a fine portable saw mill, which at one operation will 
slit, cut logs, and bore or drill. The portable grain 
mill ** Young America,” from J. B. Wrigut & Co of 
Westfield, N. Y., was in successful operation in grind- 
ing corn for feed; and Westinghouse’s and Pitt’s 
thrashers did excellent work before the spectators. 
Dederick’s Vertical Hay press, and Birdsall’s new clover 
mill, from West Henrietta, N. Y., were on exhibition. 

The collection of plows was small—a large number 
were however exhibited by C. R. Brinkernorr of 
Batavia. Among them was a new subsoiler, consisting 
of a share following in the furrow of the common plow 
and connected with it, and running ten inches deeper, 
and loosening the soil to that additional depth, and like 
the cummon subsoil plow, not turning it up to the sur- 
face. It is of large size, and requires a triple team to 
draw it in performing thorough work. A revolving, 
spirally cut cone, is attached to the front of the cutter 
immediately beneath the beam, and prevents clogging, 
The plow is kept steady by means of two wheels, the 
larger one passing in the previous furrow. It is claim- 
ed to require no holding, and to be managed by a boy 
in turning at the ends of the field. The price of the 
whole is $32, which is much too high—its merits, which 
appear to be considerable, require further trial to es- 
tablish. The same exhibitor had one of Cottan & Hal- 
lam’s dynamometers, with oil piston regulator, made in 
London—a valuable measurer, price $40. A side-hill 
plow, an improvement on Barnaby & Moore’s, well 
known for many years, was exhibited by A. Barton of 
Syracuse. The improvement consists of a steel point, 
turning on the forward part of the cast-iron mold 
board, and keeping always in a line with the beam. 
There were some other side-hill plows, but none that 
appeared worthy of special notice. 

The several halls devoted to the exhibition of machi- 
nery, tools, household furniture, articles of domestic 
manufacture, &c., were densely filled with many hun- 
dreds of interesting objects, which our limits forbid 
enumerating, even in a general way. We cannot, 
however, omit noticing ATwaTeR’s fifteen dollar sew- 
ing machine, which is certainly a remarkable inven- 
tion, both for its simplicity and ingenuity, and it ap- 
pears to possess all the durability and efficacy claimed 
for it. The fine assortment of farming tools from 
TownsEND & Co., of Westfield, Chautauque Co., were 
well worthy of commendation for their beauty and per- 
fection of finish. 

Among the few Fanning-mills, a simple contrivance 
for imparting motion to the sieves was observed in the 
one presented by E. Tayitor of Waterloo, N.Y. The 
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connecting rod or pitman, is attached immediately to | 


the sieves, and moves them backwards and forwards, 
instead of sideways as usual. We observed a good col- 
lection of straw cutters, corn-shellers, churns, mowing 
machines, &c., from the Buffalo Agricultural Works. 

Page’s Perpetual Lime Kiln, erected on the ground, 
continued im operation during the fair. The stone is 
put in at the top and taken out at the bottom once 
every three hours. A cord of wood is claimed to burn 
a hundred bushels of lime. 

There were several corn-planters on the ground, of 
various objects and pretensions, several of them of 
considerable merit, but want of space prevents us from 
giving a particular description of them. 

Several scrapers or excavators were exhibited, which 
were mostly new. Thatof C. BLAKESLEF, of Ashtabu- 
la, Ohio, is used without turning over, the earth mere- 
dropping at the bottom, which may be raised te any 
required height, so as to distribute it as desired, and 
require no levelling. Its cheapness (about $8,) is 
in its favor. Another excavator, patented by J. F. 
Wirey & Co., is a larger and more complex machine, 
and is used to convey earth to considerable distances. 
Two scrapers are filled alternately, and the earth drops 
through the bottom when they are unloaded, by open- 
ing like the slats of a rolling blind. «It is said this ma- 
chine has been used on one of the western railroads for 
grading, and has saved two-thirds of the labor. It 
cuts out and carries a cubic yard of earth at one ope- 
ration, and is worked hy two horses. 


——_ ——__e-# e—______—_- 
Molasses from the Chinese Sugar Cane. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—Having just finished the 
making of syrup from the Chinese Sugar Cane, I would 
like to make it known through the Country Gentleman 
We procured a mill with vertical iron rollers, at an ex- 
pense of about $30—such an one as R. Peters used. 
The first trial of syrup making was on Sept. 15th, the 
seed heads having just made their appearance—375 
average canes gave 100 quarts of juice—which, when 
boiled down, made ten quarts of syrup. I made the sec- 
ond trial Oct. 3d. The seed heads by this time had be- 
gun toturn brown. I crushed the cane from one-eighth 
of an acre—got one hundred and thirty one gallons of 
juice, which when boiled down, gave twenty-six gallons 
of syrup like the sample I send you. I put nothing in to 
clarify it but about a teaspoonful of pearlash to a bar- 
rel of the juice, when about half boiled down, and kept 
it well skimmed. When it is boiled down we simmer it 
through flannel. You will see by this, that the riper 
the cane the more syrup it will produce. We think that 
the Sugar Cane will prove a profitable crop in an ordi- 
nary season. We could not expect a fair trial of it this 
summer, on account of the cool weather. A. N. House. 
Chester, Orange Co., N. Y. 

The syrup sent us by Mr. House is superior to any 
we have before seen,—decidedly preferable to the com- 
mon molasses from the stores. 

Messrs. Epitors—I know not but that you may be 
troubled with too many reports of this stranger on 
our soil. If so, you may cull, and lay those not want- 
ed under the table. 

In August, I reported through your paper, that my 
cane was too big for Mr. Lester’s calves; that it was 
12 feet high. The highest stalk which I measured, 
was 134 feet. The seed has ripened, and I have cut 
and ground and boiled it into syrup. It is the same 
little patch which you saw my men hocing when you 
were here in June—then little puny stuff. This patch 
was one-fifth of an acre; from which I have made 
514 gallons of good syrup; equal to the best sugar- 
house molasses, or second rate golden syrup. I cut it, 
took off the tops and leaves, and ground it in a wooden 
mill, similar to a cider mill, and boiled it in sheet iron 
pans. I need not go into the particulars of the mode 
of operation, for that is given to every body already. 
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But I will here say that I did not make my mill strong 
enough—it broke and gave me some trouble, and [ 
think that one-fifth of the juice was left in the stalks. 
The mill should be equally as large and as strong asa 
cider mill. 

But my object in this communication is to assure my 
fellow-farmers that this last “humbug ’”’ is no humbug. 
This syrup or molasses has become a commodity upon 
my table as regular as butter. At tea this evening, 
we had warm gingerbread and other sweet cake made 
with it. Itis superior to any ordinary molasses—see- 
ond only to the best of maple—a clear golden color, a 
delicious, wholesome, nutritious article for the table. 
I have carried it to market and it brings one dollar per 
gallon. 

Now this is » fixed fact, that the China Sugar Cane 
Molasses has become a staple product of my farm, and 
a very profitable one at $1. It can be afforded at two- 
thirds or one-half the cost of a bushel of wheat. I 
have got one acre on my prairie farm, which I to-day 
have begun to cut; it having been planted the last of 
May, (three weeks later than this by my houwse,) the 
seed is just beginning toripen. It takes it ten daysor 
two weeks longer to ripen than it does our large Dent 
corn. I suppose this will yield 200 gallons of syrup. 
Within 20 miles of Muscatine I have heard of 65 acres, 
which will probably make 13,000 gallons. Caution, 
farmers! How many acres in each county will it take 
to supply it with molasses ? 

The great sugar refinery at St. Louis has made sugar 
from this same kind of molasses this year. 

I predict that our sugar will be made from this arti- 
ticle by large sugar houses in each of the principal 
towns, and we shall take our barrel of molasses to mar- 
ket the same as we now do wheat; but remember a far 
less quantity will supply the demand. 

It may be thought that the Middle and Eastern 
States cannot raise this Sugar Cane to so good advan- 
tage as our rich corn lands of the West. Four-fifths 
of the cost of this syrup is labor in manufacturing. 
All such manufacturing is done cheaper at the east. 
Suet Foster. Fountain Hills, Muscatine, Iowa, Oct.3. 

When we saw Mr. Foster’s sugar cane patch on the 
10th of June last, it was from one to two inches high, 
of a light yellow color, and most unpromising appear- 
ance, and we little anticipated so favorable a report 
from it as is given above. Knowing Mr. Foster’s reli- 
ability, and the qualification of himself and family to 
decide as to the quality of the syrup produced, we look 
on his statement as affurding the best evidence which 
has come to our notice, of the value of the Chinese 
sugar cane as a syrup-producing plant for the middle 
and perhaps the northern States. We hope he will send 
us a full account of the manufacture and product of 
the acre of sugar cane to which he alludes. 

Messrs. Epitors—I have been experimenting with 
the Chinese sugar cane, but I am not entirely satisfied 
with my experiment. I deem it anything but a per- 
fect trial. My rollers gave out, and [ had to resort to 
other means against my will. My corn was cut, and 
had to be worked up without delay, or else they would 
spoil. I put it through the following process: I cut 69 
stalks into short pieces, and boiled them in spring water 
to extract the juice, but you may know that I did not 
get the half of it, as [ had nothing in the shape of a 
press to press the stalks after boiling. I had about six 
gallons of water in the beginning, and when I drained 
it off the stalks [ had about four gallons, which I put 
on to boil down to syrup, and I was agreeably surpris- 
ed to find, when I got the water evaporated, that I had 
some little over a quart of syrup or molasses, and that 
of a quality inferior to none that I find in the country 
stores—I will not except Tawling’s syrup, which is a 
first class molasses, and sells from ninety cents to a dol- 
lar per gallon. 

I believe a man with a pair of cast-iron rollers, hung 
in an iron frame and geared together at one end by 
cog-wheels, with a good heavy balance or fly-wheel on 
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one side, and a crank on the other—put up similar to 
a Yankee self-sharpening straw and fodder cutter— 
could press out juice and make syrup enough for his 
own family use, and that too at a cost of from 12 to 20 
cents a gallon. All it needs is boiling in a brass or 
copper kettle, adding about a teaspoonful of quick or 
caustic lime to every four gallons of juice, to clarify it 
and neutralize the acid—a piece of fat pork, about two 
inches square and half an inch thick, will have the 
same effect. 

I want to put up a mill this winter, which I think I 
can do out of wood, which by man-power will press out 
an acre in a reasonable length of time, that will not 
cost me five dollars in laid out money, as I am a car- 
penter and can do the work myself in odd times through 
the winter. Howarp Wituiamson. Willistown, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., Oct. 3, 1857. 
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Farming in New Hampshire. 





Duringthe week ending the 3d inst., (Oct.) we made 
an agricultural excursion through a portion of the Mer- 
rimack river valley, N. H., visiting a great number of 
good farms; making particular inquiries respecting 
the crops of the present season, and in examining them 
in reference to their general farm management, cul- 
ture, &c. We were highly gratified in noticing the 
great agricultural improvements that have been made 
in this section of the old Granite State within the past 
fifteen years. Most of the farm houses at which we 


called, whether they were the large double house, or 
the more cozy looking cottage, were all built in the 
most durable manner, and finished and furnished in a 
style bespeaking the wealth and taste of their owners, 
and a thrift and independence, not generally to be 
found in the cities at this time. But the desire for 
good substantial barns, has kept pace with that for 
good houses. Every farm we visited, with the excep- 
tion of two, had cellars under them; many of them had 
walls of split granite laid up as regularly and hand 

somely as are the undrest granite stores and churches 
of the city. The cows kept on many of the farms, 
ranged from eight to eighteen in number, and in near- 
ly every instance they are kept in the hovel at night 
through the year. Muck and other absorbents are 
used to mix with the droppings of stock. Since this 
plan has been pursued, many of the farmers think the 
quantity and value of their summer made manure has 
been quadrupled, and the heavy growth of aftermath 
or second crop of grass, in their fields, fully correbo- 
rates the correctness of their opinions. 

The crops on thousands of acres of now cultivated 
lands that we saw, might, with proper drainage be 
readily doubled. Many farmers have commenced the 
good work, and doubtless, a very few years hence, un- 
derdraining will become one of the fixed institutions 
of the New Hampshire farmers. We examined many 
fields of large and fully ripened corn, as good as is 
raised any year, and we saw also other fields of large 
well-grown corn, that were as green on Tuesday, 29th 
Sept., as they were in July—(the corn in the milk.) 
The next morning a “frost and a freeze,’”’ had nearly 
ruined these fields as far as the crop of corn was con- 
cerned. Had the land upon which these late crops of 
corn were grown, been thoroughly underdrained, the 
result would probably have been from 60 to 80 bushels 
of sound corn instead of that amount of pig corn. We 
saw in Hollis, a field of three acres of thoroughly 
ripened Brown corn; it was large and evenly grown. 
A few days previous, & committee of the County Soci- 
ety examined it, it being entered for premium They 
selected one square rod, husking and measuring it in 
the field; there was five pecks, good measure, and 
yielding 200 bushels of ears per acre. After making 





all proper allowance for shrinkage, we put the crop ! amination from being as thorough as we could have 


down at from 75 to 80 bushels per acre of shelled corn, 
say next January. But we are happy to state that 
we saw several fields that were thought to yield a 
larger amount. One field of two acres produced about 
eight good ears to every five stalks—we never before saw 
a field producing so large a number of twin-bearing 
stalks. Uptothe middle of August, the potato fields 
promised an unusual crop, but the rust pretty general- 
ly prevailed, and the result is less than an average 
crop; but the rot is not at all prevalent. We put the 
question to dozens of farmers, ‘ Do your potatoes 
rot this year?’ The reply was, “ none to speak of.” 

The Phin, couch or witch grass, abounds upon many 
of the farms. To see the ground of many cornfields 
as green as a lawn, from the abundance of this kind of 
grass, looked to us as slovenly tarming; but seve- 
ral farmers assured us they would on no account have 
it eradicated from their farms. They say on their 
stocked down grass lands it does not materially interfere 
with the clover, herds grass, &c., but after these have 
disappeared, the Phin will give a heavy yield of the 
very best kind of hay for several years. 

Much attention is given to the growing of green food 
for milch cows during the summer, especially by those 
farmers that sell milk. Southern corn, sown in drills, 
is mostly used for this purpose. We saw on the highly 
cultivated farm of Natuy. Wutre of Concord, a most 
luxuriant patch of about one-third of an acre—a por- 
tion of it had been cut. The week previous to our 
seeing it, the farm was visited by J. 0. Apams, Secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire State Ag. Society, and 
other gentlemen. While there they had a porgjon of 
the ground measured, and the fodder cut and weighed. 
As they figured it out, there was grown on the third of 
an acre sixty tons—or at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty tons of green fodder per acre. We saw a 
patch cf sugar cane. The owner had cut and weighep 
& certain average square. This yielded 33 tons per 
acre; but we saw larger grown cane than the above 
named. At one or two places we tested samples of the 
cane syrup, but think but little of the cane here has 
sufficiently matured to make a first rate syrup. The 
hay crop was extra; spring wheat generally light—in- 
jured by the weevil, rust, &. Some few farmers have 
raised fair crops of winter wheat. 

At many farm-houses we were treated with domes- 
tic wines, generally that made from currants, and in 
most instances the wine was of superior quality. At 
one farm-house we partook of some superior grape wine 
manufactured from the domestic grape—the worthy 
old farmer assuring us that it was the pure juice of the 
grape, having neither strychnine or any other poisonous 
ingredient in its composition. We think it would be well 
for farmers generally, to cultivate more extensively the 
currant and the grape for the manufacture of domestic 
wines for family use. 

The fruit crop is very light. In a few instances we 
saw a fair crop of apples, and in one or two places a tole- 
rable crop of peaches—enough to explode the statement 
that when the mercury falls to 12° or 14° below zero, 
the cold will kill the blossom buds of the peach. In 
most parts of this State, the mercury the past winter 
sunk from 30° to below the freezing point of mercury, 
and yet the peach buds in many localities survived, 
and we have freely partaken of New- Hampshire peaches 
the past week. 

We took a ride over a portion of the extensive farm in 
Franklin, formerly owned by the late Mr. WegsTeER. For 
this section of the country it is a large farm, containing 
some eight or nine hundred acres. Mr. Tare, its pre- 
sent owner, appears to be an enterprising, energetic 
man, well fitted to manage such an estate. Since it 
has been in his occupancy, he has nearly quadrupled 
the ainount of hay and stock upon the place. He has 
twenty-one acres of corn, that will probably yield fifty 
bushels per acre, and other farm crops to correspond. 
A heavy rain, and want cf time, prevented our ex- 
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wished. Several of the rooms in the house, and the 
furniture, pictures, &c., remain as left by the great 
statesman. Mr. Tate has promised us a written state- 
ment of the farm, its products, improvements, &c., 
since it came into his hands, and we may perhaps refer 
to it again. 

By drainage, irrigation, manuring, and labor skill- 
fully applied, the farm products of this State could be 
quadrupled in a very few years. 

In the vicinity of the manufacturing places, many 
farmers are in the practice of selling large quantities 
of hay, yet these farms are annually improving, with- 
out the purchase of manures to any greut extent. The 
muck beds, barn cellars, the tying up of their cows aud 
some other of their stock in hovels the year round, and 
skill in collecting other materials for enriching their 
grounds, solves all mystery in this matter. 3. 

oo -_-—_—__ 


Sewing Machines for the Family. 








Messrs. Eprrors—In a Jate number of the “Co. | 


Gent.’ was an inquiry respecting ‘‘ Sewing Machines.” 
Whether the query has been answered,I know not. Said 
“Gentleman” not calling upon me with accustomed 
regularity during my eastern peregrinations, I am not 


so well informed of his views and opinions as when re- 
ceiving his weekly visits quietly in my western cottage. 
But to come to the point. I have been investigating 


the subject of sewing maciines as a hoped-for relief to | 


our western farmer housewives. Perhaps my conclu- 
sions may not come amiss to my Eastern sisters. 

I gathered my information not from the sale-rooms 
of the articles in question, but from the experience and 
observation of those who are familiar with the subject, 
and could vouch for their utility and excellence. Profit- 
ing by this information, and after due practice upon 
one of ‘“* WHeeLerR & Witson’s”’ machines, I have 
ordered one sent to my western home. I fancy J shall 
have only to fix the work, and my boys as well as girls 
will in turn claim the fun of “ plying the shining 


shaft.” 





Medium, on Piain Table. Price, $100. 


This machine is simple—the use and arrangement of 
the different parts readily understood upon examina- 
tion or explanation. The moving of the foot pedals is 
neither fatiguing or disagreeable, and the slight click, 
as it makes its 1500 stitches per minute, not annoying 
to the nerves of hearing. By practice and the use of 
a little invention, one is surprised agreeably in being 
able to perform much more of the various kinds of 
family sewing than even at first anticipated. The ease 
with which that heavy burden of household sewing is 
thus expedited, is perfectly felicitous to think of. 

The price of the machines of all the reliable manu- 
factures, is considered by many objectionable. I would 
only say, from the knowledge I have gained, although 
I had the offer of a $10 machine asa gift, I preferred 
to purchase one of ‘* Wheeler & Wilson’s.” 
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The great saving of time and strength by the use of 
one of these machines, may be agreeably and health- 
fully, as well as remuneratively employed in other oc- 
cupations. The riddance of that extra member of the 
family, the seamstress, whose stranger presence would 
be considered, to say the least, superfluous, were it not 
an absolute necessity, may be set down in the ‘Cr.’ 
when considering the price of a sewing machine. 

Much as I love my needle, the necessity of its con- 
stant use is burdensome. I should be glad to see ail 
our women relieved from the drudgery which sewing 
becomes when a numerous family claim their constant 
stitchery. It is this wish which has induced me to in- 
dite this epistle. Exsite. New-York, Oct. 8. 


Edward Everett’s Address at Buffalo. 





Mr. Everett began by alluding to the peculiar posi- 
tion of the present locality of the fair—its proximity 
to the dominions of the British Government—its con- 
nection with the great chain of lakes, and the cataract 
of Niagara—and of the great artificial link between 
the two nations, the suspension bridge. He next pro- 
ceeded to allude to the connection between the various 
pursuits of civilized society ; and after remarking that 
orators on every great public occasion, generally claim- 
ed for the particular pursuit on which they were speak- 
ing, pre-eminence above atl others, could not fail to ad- 
mit that agriculture was unquestionably the most im- 
portant of ail. In proof of this opinion, he stated that 
if only eight or ten articles of agricultural product 
were withheld from the human race for only ten days, 
the whole would perish in the most agonizing forms of 
dissolution. To enable the mind to conceive at a glance, 
the amount of human food of agricultural production, 
he stated that the human family would fill five tables, 
very compactly seated, extending five times around the 
globe, and that these tables would require replenishing 
two or three times a day. After speaking of the con- 
nection of agriculture with various sciences, he cited 
several interesting instances where irrigation and other 
modes of fertilizing had proved of the highest benefit. 
In the course of his remarks, his recollection of his 
subject seemed to fail him, and referring to his notes 
he humorously remarked that he was compelled to do 
as financial men had to in these hard times, “trust a 
little to paper.”’ 

He took a most interesting and sublime view of the 
great liboratory of nature, every where going on in 
connection with the culture of the soil and the growth 
of plants, worthy of the attention of the farmer, not 
only on account of its dependance on profit and skill, but 
on the enlargement of the human mind. Many interest- 
ing anecdotes were related in regard to the early intro- 
duction of various plantsof agriculture and commerce 
—and the economy of the yarious processes in the 
growth of plants, and in the habits of animals, and 
the immense improvement effected by means of agri- 
cultural machinery, were dwelt on at some length. 
Passing from these subjects, and the quiet and manly 
pursuits of the farm, he administered a most eloquent 
and withering rebuke to the gambling of stock-jobbers 
in the cities—eulogised the practice of some of the most 
powerful monarchs of ancient and modern times, in 
taking daily exercise in cultivating the soil, and in 
rigid habits of temperance, in connection with which 
many interesting historical facts were stated. He 
closed his remarks with an eloquent appeal to the 
beauty, the glory, the miraculous operations at all times 
going on in nature, as an overwhelming proof of the 
power of the Deity, and of the truth of miracles, which 
produced a most thrilling effect on the great audience 
asscmbled on the occasion. The address, which appear- 
ed to be chiefly extemporaneous, was two hours in 
length—too long for a standing audience—but listened 
to all that time with deep attention by all in attend- 
ance, which his surpassing eloquence could not fail to 
produce. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 

Crariryinc Wixe.—Will you have the goodness to 
inform me through the columns of the Co. Gent, the 
most approved mode of clarifying wine made from the 
Isabella grape? I have heretofore found it difficult to 
thoroughly clarify my wine. 0. H. Ww. [Will some of 
our readers who have had the necessary experience, 
answer the above ?] 

Rick Hctters.—Among the numerous and valuable 
inventions of the day, is there any machine that can ve 
relied on, for cleansing rice? It is a crop which can 
be easily and profitably grown in this section of coun- 
try, but few raise enough even for family use, on ac- 
count of the great difficulty of getting it prepared for 
the table. If there is any such machine, can you give 
me through the Country Gentleman such information 
respecting it as to its size, weight, price, capabilities 
of work under one or two horse power, &c., as may ena- 
ble me to judge of the expediency of getting one, and 
thus oblige one of the patrons of your valuable paper. 
Smita Gipss. Catawba Co., N. C. 








Grape Vines.—If you will inform me through the 
columns of the Cultivator, when is the best time to re- 
move a grape vine, you will oblige. C.D.Gray. Cas- 
tle Creek, N. Y. [After the middle of autumn, or early 
in spring. ] 

R. W. J.—Bethlehem, Pa. We can send you the 
vol. of Transactions referred to, post-paid, for $1.30. 








Warer Rams AGatn.—Some one asked (the 18th of 
June last) in the Country Gentleman, for the experi- 
ence of any one that had tried the Water Ram. I had 
one put in operation the 19th of October, 1853. It 
has worked perfectly ever since without any expense 
whatever. Instead of its being ‘‘a nuisance,’’ as A. 
L. E. of Philadelphia says, in the Country Gentleman 
of Sept. 10th, we think it a very great luxury to have 
a stream of fresh cool water flowing in the kitchen 
constantly. The Water Ram is the most labor-saving 
thing we have on the farm. W.J. Davison. Chelsea, 
Mich. 

Ontons.— Where can [ get information on the enl- 
ture of the onion—I mean on an extensive scale ? Can- 
not some of your subscribers furnish us with an article 
on the snbject? M.D. B. Vincennes, Ind. 








Proceedings of the Fruit-Growers Convention of 
Western New- York.—Silas Holman, of Bolton, Mass., 
is informed that this Society has as yet published but 
one volume of its proceedings, and it may be sometime 
yet before another is issued. 





PLANTING Peacu Stones.—Please inform me how 
I am to plant peach stones successfully. T.R.M. Si. 
Monique, C. E. (Subject them to freezing and thawing 
for one winter to loosen the shell, then crack them early 
in spring, and plant the kernel about two inches deep. } 





Destroying BLACKBERRY Busnes.—Please inform 
a subscriber through the Co: Gentleman, the best and 
cheapest method of destroying bushes—black and rasp- 
berries. A. E. W. Rushford. [Mow them with a 
stiff scythe a little after midsummer. If the ground 
can be tilled sow buckwheat; or what is better, corn in 
thick drills for fodder, at the rate of three bushels per 
acre, as this crop, sown late in spring, is very efficient 
in smothering weeds, in connection with a little horse 
cultivation. } 

Ponp Mup.—I wish to inquire the best mode of 
managing pond muck, as I have a quantity which I 
wish to haul from the pond this fall, and apply. it next 
season. Is lime good, and if so, how much per load ? 
A. A.M. South Wilbraham, Mass. [Use it, by all 
means, if practicable, as a component part of com- 
post—the muck may be applied in alternate layers, 
a few inches thick, each. if plenty of yard or sta- 





ble manure can be had, it may be half and half—if 
scarcer, one quarter manure will do. The dryer the 
muck, the better, as it will absorb more of the liquids ; 
but if quite wet when used, it will be worthless as an 
absorbent. A small quantity of lime may be added at 
each layer, say one fiftieth] 





Use or Live.—I find in the September No. of the 
Cultivator an article in reference to Mr. Johnston’s 
mode of farming, and I find lime to be a great source 
of Mr. Johnston’s “luck.” Being a young hand at the 
farming business, will Mr. Jounston be so kind as to 
inform me how lime and salt are to be applied to wheat. 
Whether before or after sowing the crop. W. E. NEAL. 
Charleston Home, near Maysviile, Ky., Sept. 8. 





Destroying PLANTAIN.—I wish you would tel, us 
in your Co. Gent., how to kill Plantain. It bothers 
me much. ©. G. S. Worcester Co., Mass. [Some 
remove it clean from the ground and bury it in holes 
or trenches—others, with perhaps more economy, re- 
move it wholly and feed pigs upon it. Small fragments 
easily take root, and it is better to draw it up at the 
root with the fingers, than to cut it up with the hoe. 
Persevering labor soon accomplishes the desired object | 





PerpetuaL Crimping Rose. — Can you or your 
readers inform me whether there is a hardy monthly 
(or perpetual) climbing rose, and if so, what it is and 
where it can be had? Laura. Marshall, Jil. [We 
know of no hardy climbing rose, that is strictly a per- 
petual one. There are some that bloom occasionally, 
as for example, the Perpetual Pink, (prairie,) but it 
does not continue blooming, and should not be called 
perpetual. | 

Patent OrFIoE Rerort.—Could you inform me 
through the columns of the Co. Gent., where I can pro- 
cure a Patent Office Report for 1857, and what may be 
the price of the above? By so doing you will confera 
favoron F. M. [The Patent Office Report for 1857 
will not be published until about this time next year. 
The Report for 1856 has but just been issued. You can 
probably get a copy of it by applying to the member 
of Congress from your district, or to the Commissioner 
of Patents. We do not know that they are for sale by 
any one.] 

SaLtt anp Lime on WuHEAT.—In answer to W. E. 
Neal, I would say, I apply the lime immediately be- 
fore sowing the wheat. I apply salt tothe land either 
before sowing the wheat or immediately after. I have 
known some to apply it in the spring, say April, on the 
wheat, and with good effect. Mr. Neal could sow a 
barrel (280 lbs.) to an acre as soon as he reads this, 
and another barrel on another acre in spring, and see 
which. does best, or if either is worth the cost. I have 
found it do a great good some seasons, and most good 
when we had but little rain for some time after it was 
sown. JOHN JOHNSTON. 











Surro.k Pies.—In answer to an inquiry for Suffolk 
pigs in the southwest, I would say that I can supply a 
few pairs of pure bred, two or three months old, de- 
livered on board of packet at Hannibal in box, at $25 
per pair. My stock I obtained from Boston, and know 
them to be pure. Any of your correspondents can ad- 
dress me by mail at Palmyra, Mo. W.C. ANDERSON, JR. 





BEARDLESS BARLEY.—Will you have the kindness to 
advise me if you know of such a grain as beardless 
barley, and if so, what is its relative yield, where can 
it be had, and at what price? Tos. B. Jounson. 
Nashville, Tenn. [Will some of our correspondents 
please answer. | 

Waitt Potanp Oats.—Can you, Messrs. Editors, 
tell me anything about the White Poland Oats? I 
planted some in May, and harvested them some time 
since, but have so far discovered nothing peculiar about 








them. Is there any peculiarity about them in yield or 
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nutritive quality? P.A.S. Quincy, Ky. |The dis- 
tinctive characteristics as described by Allen are, ‘a 
thick white husk, awnless chaff, solitary grains, short 
white kernel, and short stiff straw.’ It bears early, is 
prolific, but inclines to shed its seed early.] 





Should red top seed be sown when seeding in winter 
grain, in the fall with timothy, or in the spring with 
clover? J. M. Schoharie Co. [It may be sown in 
autumn, if done early enough to get a good footing be- 
fore winter. Or it may be sown early in spring, and 
lightly brushed or rolled in.] 





Cuuras or EArta ALmonps.—In your issue of the 
10th, A. G. E. informs you that he has the Chufas or 
Earth Almond under cultivation, and asks, ‘Do you 
know aught about it?’ During ‘your pause for a 
reply,” be good enough to take down the testimony of 
another victim to Mr. H. B. Lum’s flash advertisement, 
quoting from the Patent Office Report of 1855. I pro- 
cured a package of these famous nuts, and planted 
them carefully in a choice part of my garden, and at 
this writing there is an apparent struggle for the mas- 
tery between the bed of Earth Almonds and the nut- 
grass in the ditch at the bottom of the garden. Can it 
be possible that any person who had raised it or had 
seen it growing, could be mistaken as to its identity 
with the notorious nut-grass, or as it is more commonly 
called. beach-grass? We (the victims) “ pause for a 
reply’? from Mr. H. B. Lum. The Atlantic coast from 
Point Judith to Key West, is filled with it wherever 
there is sand enough to cover the hateful tubers. Were 
I called upon to adjudge damages and award a punish- 
ment to this Buckeye offender, I would sentence him to 
dine on Chufas every day for a month, using Cirsium 
arense, or Canada thistle, for a salad, and then like 
old Mr. Nebuchadnezzar, be turned out to grass. M. 
Saugerties. [The censure bestowed should be upon 
the Patent Office, rather than upon Mr. Lum, who, in- 
nocently, as we doubt not, relied upon the Patent Office 
Report as good authority. If our correspondent will 
turn to P. 0. Report for 1855, p. xvii, he will find a 
description of the Chufa, and an assurance that it is 
not identical with the nut-grass. ] 





Fieas.—J. E. W. wishes for a recipe to destroy fleas. 
French slacked lime strewn thickly over the ground 
will drive them away, no matter how thick they are. 
G. Newark, N. Y. 
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Grubs in Apple Trees. 





After all that has been said about preventing this 
worm from destroying orchards, yet not one farmer and 
tree planter is benefitted. To exterminate them from 
old trees, where they have been allowed to remain un- 
disturbed for years, or even in younger trees of six to 
ten inches diameter, would be a work we should not 
know how to perform successfully. But to save young 
trees from destruction, is easy enough when the work 
is commenced with the yearly growth of the tree. The 
remedy is simple, but efficient. Our method is: 
When the trees have been set in the orchard one year, 
we go to each tree about the first of September, and 
remove the soil from the collar of the tree, till we come 
to the roots; then with the back of a knife, or an in- 
strument made for the purpose, we scrape the surface 
of the bark entirely around the tree; and if any in- 
sect has begun his work, we find it immediately under 
the bark and next the sap-wood, from one-eighth to 
half an inch in length. The bark is the food for it the 
first year; but if suffered to remair undisturbed an- 
other year, it is invariably found to have entered the 
solid wood, and often to the center of the tree, where 
it is safe from all attempts to destroy him, except by 
actual cutting of the tree till he can be reached by 
either the knife or a wire prepared for the purpose. 
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We make this annual examination as regularly as we 
hoe our corn, and the result is successful, and proba- 
bly the safest and cheapest method of meeting this de- 
structive insect. In an orchard of more than three 
thousand trees, we believe we have not lost a tree from 
the grub in three years. Orcnarpist. Mount Wash- 
ingion Orchards, Sept. 23. 

—— ——_—e- 0 -e — 


Seedling Peaches. 








A. G. Percrey of Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y., pre- 
sented us, at the meeting of the Fruit Growers’ So- 
ciety of Western New-York, held recently at Roches- 
ter, specimens of a large yellow peach, apparently re- 
sembling Crawford’s Late, but not so late, and which 
appears to be a fine variety. The specimens were oval, 
full, nearly three inches long, (lacking one-tenth of an 
inch,) of a rich orange yellow, with a tinge of red in 
the sun. The flesh is fine-grained, and melting--and 
although they were picked two weeks before maturity, 
they were of good quality after keeping that length of 
time. The growth appears to be vigorous, and the 
leaves have reniform glands. 

—______e  e-e —______ 


Turnips and Radishes. 
Messrs. Epitors—Inform L. H. that he fails in pro- 
curing good turnips and radishes on account of impuri- 


| ty of seed, soil and cultivation. 


Seeds should be of the first class, that they way not 
become woody, or run to seed and become pithy. I 
prefer the English or French seeds of the Radish (Ra- 
phanus sativus) family, to those of this country, as they 
are matured with care. For early sowing, the round 
shaped or olive shaped is preferable to the spindle-root- 
ed. Soil should be finely prepared, either with the 
finest of horse litter or hen manure, and the soil should 
be of a light sandy loam, and well rolled after sowing, 
and the seed sown evenly in drills of 16 inches apart, 
that they may be cleaned with the hoe or hand culti- 
vator—thinning them out if the plants are too numer- 
ous, and that at an early stage of growth—watering 
every evening if required, to procure them fine, firm, 
crisp and crystalline. 

Frequent sowings of the Yellow Turnip and Summer 
White, which are fine kinds, withstand the heat from 
June to the middle of September. Also the White 
Spanish, or Black Spanish, as most liked, should be 
sown during the summer months. The seedlings are 
generally up in a week, and from that time to four 
weeks they may be drawn. 

Turnips require a soil well manured and pulverized 
—seed sown in drills two feet apart to three feet for 
some varieties. Seed should be fresh and known from 
whom obtained, if not raised by self—thinning them 
out as they advance in growth, until you get them, 
each at a proper distance, according to their varieties. 

Test your seed before sowing, to see how many ger- 
minate out of one dozen, and how soon, that the ger- 
mination of the seed may be hastened by all natural 
means. J.Wuite. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


~~ 
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Planting Grape Cuttings. 








Messrs. Tucker & Son—I have this season tried 
what was with me a new method of planting grape 
cuttings,—that of planting them horizontally, near 
the surface of the ground, perhaps half aninch. I am 
well pleased with the result. Ther were planted in a 
shady place, where the sun shone but a short time du- 
ring the day. Since I planted the cuttings, I found a 


“notice of that method of planting, so I suppose I must 


give up the claim to the origin of the plan, and give 
the credit to the Co. Gentleman. u.c. w. Sheldon, V2. 
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New-Hampshire State Fair. 


The Eighth Annual Fair of the N. H. Ag. Society, 
was held on the 7th, 8th and 9th of October, at the 
city of Concord. Several of the departments were not 
so well represented as has been the case in some pre- 
vious years. This was particularly the case in respect 
to fruits and flowers, though there were some very fine 
samples of apples, pears, peaches, &c. Of garden 
vegetables there was a good display, as also of pump- 
kins, squashes aud melons of huge dimensions. Pro- 
ducts of the dairy in fair quantity and of first-rate 
quality. Very fine specimens of corn and potatoes— 
one man exhibiting 21 varieties of corn and 20 of pota- 





toes, of his own raising. Winter wheat by several 


competitors. A number of samples of very fine maple 


and Chinese cane syrup, and maple sugar that in ap- 
pearance equalled the best ‘ coffee crushed.” 

Of cattle there were exhibited pure bloods of the 
Durham, Devon, Ayrshire, Hereford, Alderney, Hun- 
garian, and the so-called natives. Fifteen years ago 
none others than the last named would have been ex- 
hibited at our fairs. Horses of the 2.40 breed were 
there in strong force, as also various other descriptions 
of the same genus. A cream-colored mare 12 years 
of age, and her twin colts by her sides, attracted the 
notice of thousands of persons; the colts were several 
months old, nearly the color of the dam. The colts 
did not so closely resemble each other as did a splendid 
pair of three-year-old twin. steers, owned by Mr. Jen- 
ness of Pittsfield. Sheep in great numbers were in 
the pens— South Downs and Oxfordshires, French and 
Spanish Merinos, Saxonies, Big-tails from Cape of 
Good Hope, and natives, fat and lean, of various 
crosses and grades. Swine of various breeds and ages ; 
in numbers, a little short of one hundred were on hand. 

sut I must not go into particulars respecting many 
of the other departments of the exhibition, for there 
have been other fairs besides ours, that you must no- 
tice in your paper. But a few words in respect to some 
new farm implements. There were several hay cut- 
ters—one or two new patterns, cheap and efficient, and 
not complicated or liable to get out of repair. A mo- 
del of G. D. Harris’ Stump Machine, and Portable 
Press for pressing hay, cotton, hops, &¢., which at- 
tracted much notice. ‘‘Calvert’s Improved Common- 
sense Bee-hive ’ was thronged inside with honey and 
bees, and on the outer side with “lads and lasses.” 

Manny’s mowing machine, and R. L. Allen’s do , were 
on hand, and to gratify hundreds of farmers that had 
never seen one in operation, the agents very cheerfully 
submitted them to atrial. A level field, containing a 
plat of about three-fourths of an acre, having upon it 
a fair growth of second crop of clover and couch or 
phin grass, was selected for operating the machines ; 
some portions of the grass were very rank, and badly 
lodged and matted. The work performed by Allen’s 
was much less perfect than that performed by Manny’s. 
How the machines would have competed in other kinds 
of grasses, we had no means of judging. 

But the great attraction for the farmers was Rufus 
Nutting’s ‘* Power or hand grain, grass and garden 
seed cleaner and separator.’ It did up the cleaning 
and separating of different seeds ‘ like a thing of life.”’ 
Mr. N. “tells his own story”? in the Co. Gent. of Ist 
Oct. His statements are not overdrawn. Most far- 
mers have tolerable winnowing mills, and would be un- 
willing to throw them aside and pay some $20 for a 
new one; but we think it would be a matter of profit 
for several farmers in the same neighborhood, to club 
together and purchase one for the express purpose of 


preparing grain and seeds for sowing. The shrivelled™ 


and small grains of wheat are readily separated from 
the large, plump kernels, and these are entirely clean- 





Nov. 





—— 


ed from all foul seeds, &c. None have yet been man- 
ufactured for sale, but Mr. N. thought they could be 
afforded at from $15 to $25. 

The weather during the fair was unexceptionable, 
the attendance large, and we saw no rowdyism, quar- 
reling, or drunkenness. A fine balloon ascension con- 


cluded the show. L. B. Warner, N. H. 
Night-soil—its Value and Preparation for Use. 





Of all animal excrements, the human feces, or night- 
soil, is the most valuable as a fertilizer, when we take 
in view its quick and permanent action on the soil, and 
the convenience with which it can be procured and pre- 
pared for use by all cultivators. This country being 
comparatively new, there has been less necessity for 
that economical system of saving everything of a fer- 
tilizing nature, which has been practiced for years where 
the population is dense and the supply of tillable land 
is limited; hence we can perceive the reason of the al- 
most wanton neglect in these matters, which has char- 
acterized us as a shiftless, unsettled nation of farmers, 
wearing out our farms and leaving them for the vast 
plains of the fertile west. 
been the great stumbling block on which all improve- 


This system of culture has 


ment in agriculture ha& been sacrificed, and so long as 
it continues our farmers will never rise to that proud 
position which is their-natural birthright, and which in 
this of all countries would be granted them. 

Our farmers have been within the last few years 


compelled to pay very exorbitant prices for foreign 
manures, which have been imported and speculated on 
more to the advantage of the importers and salesmen, 
than to that of the purchasers, who are proverbially 
men of less prudence in finangial matters than those of 
whom they purchase, who are often perfectly unscru- 
pulous in regard to the article sold, provided they can 
get it off their hands and make a handsome profit. 
There is perhaps no business in which more has been 
realized, than in this system of humbugery which has 
of late become so well known by the open, barefaced 
manner in which it has been practiced, and the misera- 
ble imitations which have in some cases been palmed 
off on the unsuspecting. 

Night-soil contains all the concentrated streagth and 
quick fertilizing qualities clainied for these foreign sub- 
stances, and has the advantage of more durability, and 
is not impoverishing to the soil after its effects have 
been dissipated; the chief and only objection which we 
have ever heard urged against its use, is its unpleasant 
odor, which can easily be prevented, and without any 
decrease to its merits as a fertilizer, by the use of 
gypsum (sulphate of lime) or charcoal, either of which 
if thrown into the vaults regularly every few days, will 
prevent the escape of the volatile gases, by absorption, 
and consequently leave no disagreeable smell. Many 
persons use lime as an absorbent, thinking it valuable 
as it dissipates the odor; but this is a ruinous plan, for 
its action decomposes and expels all the ammoniacal 
salts, and leaves only the phosphates. In China and 
Flanders probably more attention is paid to the economi- 
cal preservation of this manure than in any other coun- 
tries, and the Flemish value the excrements of a sin- 
gle adult to be worth twenty five dollars The Chinese 
make night-soil quite an article of traffic, which is pro- 
tected by the government, who provide laws prohibiting 
that any such excrements should be thrown away; 
they are saved with the most scrupulous nicety, and 
regular places of depo-it are made at corners of the 
streets and other convenient places, where persons are 
always in attendance to apply »bsorbents and mix the 
new deposits with water to prevent the escape of am- 
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monia—consequently the nuisance of smell is avoided. 
It is also made into cakes by these ingenious people, 
which are mixed with marl and then burnt to hardness 
in the sun; they are afterwards pounded into a powder 
before application to the land, but we should judge by 
this method the escape of many of the volatile gases 
would be inevitable, causing a decrease in the quality 
of the fertilizer. 

In Flemish husbandry, the -iquid manure system is 
used with greater advantage than in any other coun- 
try, and in fact we are told that it has almost super- 
seded all other systems of manuring. We are not pre- 
pared to state what amount of Kquid manure should 
be applied to an acre, but this will of course depend 
upon the strength of the mannre and the state of the 
land. We should judge it better to apply it in small 
portions at first, as too great an application would prove 
disastrous, causing the plants to grow too much to 
straw, and in some cases the crop might be entirely 
destroyed. 

In England, within a few yeazs, the saving and pre- 
paration of night soil for use has become a very im- 
portant branch of the economy of agriculture, and we 
believe the plan has been generally adopted to use it 
in liquid form. It is said to be more efficient, applied 
in this way to the land by means of a liquid manure 
cart, than when prepared in a powder by absorbents, 
or dried in the sun ofter the Chinese fashion. We do 
not doubt that where sufficient quantities can be pro- 
cured, the liquid system will prove more advantageous 
than any other, but it can hardly be adopted as a gen- 
eral practice on small farms in this country, without 
the liquid portions of the other animal excrements are 
drained off into a tank and used in conjunction with 
the night-soil, which might tend to the better preserva- 
tion of all the valuable liquid excrements on the farm 

The method of preparing night-soil in France, is more 
destructive to its virtues than that in any of the coun- 
tries which we have mentioned; the excrements are 
placed in open casks at Montfaucon, where they re- 
main until they have evaporated many of their valua- 
ble gases, and the liquid portions being drained off, it 
causes a certain dryness to ensue, after which the re- 
mainder is taken out in the form of a thick paste and 
spread on an open floor prepared for that purpose. It 
is then exposed to the air, and occasionally tarned and 
separated to facilitate its more ready change into a dry 
brown powder, which is called poudrette ; by this pre- 
paration the night-soil loses all its liquid elements, 
which contain by far the most intrinsic merits, as they 
cause the evaporation of more than half the nitrogen 
and ammonia. After the expulsion of the gases, the 
residue consists principally of phosphete of lime and 
phosphate and lactate of ammonia, with small quanti- 
ties of urate of magnesia and fatty matter. Several 
attempts have been made in this country to manufac- 
ture night-soil into a merchantable article, without 
diminishing its merits as a manure; these have been 
partially, if not entirely successful, and the Lodi Co., 
of New-York, are now making it into poudrette, which 
they claim to be of superior quality; we have seen 
specimens, and have used it with good results on Indian 
corn, but are unable to state its value when used in- 
discriminately on all kinds of crops; it is a convenient 
manure, and contains no disagreeable smell. 


We should advise all farmers, gardeners, and others, 
interested in obtaining this valuable manure without 
loss and in its most desirable form, to have good water- 
tight and capacious vaults made under their privies, 
with convenient outside openings, which can be easily 
removed; when this is once done, the after task is 
easily consummated, and the application of the ab- 
sorbents already referred to, will prevent any unplea- 
sant smell; the mass can then be removed with little 
difficulty, as it will be in a liquid form. We have 
usually taken from some convenient part 2f the farm 
or woods, a few eart-loads of loam, mixed up with 
leaves, saw-dust, or any similar rubbish, and placed 
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them in a round conical heap, as compact as possible ; 
we then flatten or scoop out the top, like the crater of 
a volcano, and peur in the liquid night-soil. Loam from 
the sides must then be filled in until the liqnid is con- 
solidated. This process can be repeated until the whole 
heap is well impregnated with night-soil, when it should 
be smoothed up to its conical form, leaving the sides in 
good order to shed rain, or ft would be still better to 
have the heap covered with a cheap roof. We do not 


mean to assert that this is the most saving and efficient 
metiiod which can be used, but we advise it as a cheap 
and convenient one for trial by those who have so long 
neglected the preparation and use of this valuable fer- 
tilizer. 

We deem it unnecessary to add any further proofs 
of the value of this manure,when used with discrimi- 
nation ; that point we started with as a settled fact, and 
the only reason to be urged now against its more uni- 
versal use in this country, is the natural aversion and 
disgust to it which seems to be so firmly settled in the 
minds of all. There isa feeling of disgrace attached to 
its manufacture and use, which may be partly owing 
to the supposition that it attaints whatever is manured 
with it—giving rather unpleasant information in regard 
to the early history of the vegetable; this we do not 
doubt is entirely an error; it is at least so far as our 
own limited experience goes, and we have used it in 
most all ways. One remarkable circumstance is, that 
those countries in which it has been so long esteemed, 
have always been justly celebrated for the extreme 
cleanliness of their inhabitants. Flanders and Alsace 
are a proof of this fact. 4. 7. B. 





Sugar Cane Mills. 





Messrs. Eprtorns—Seeing an article in your valua- 
ble paper from the pen of a correspondent, making in- 
quiries for some mill to extract the juice of the “ Chi- 
nese Sugar Cane,”’ I thought I would describe some- 
thing which I saw at the extensive manufactory of 
Messrs. Nourse, Mason & Co., at Worcester, Mass., for 
that purpose. 

In passing through their large store-houses, I saw a 
machine stenciled ‘*Cane Crusber,’’ and upon making 
inquiries, I learned the following facts concerning it : 

The machine which now engaged my attention was 
for hend power, the wood-work of which was like a hay 
or stalk cutter, and the crushing part consisted of three 
simple rollers. There is no press, and no pressing is 
needed; it simply crushes¢he cane, and the juice pass- 
es off into a tub, or whatever is placed under the ma- 
chine to receive it. It takes up no more reom than a 
medium sized hay cutter, say two feet by four. Nourse, 
Mason & Co., sell this size for $20. I was shown ano- 
ther ‘* Crusher” for power, built in a similar manner, 
but of great strength and power. This machine, I 
should judge, occupies a space of about six feet long hy 
three wide, and is built in a very substantial manner. 

1 subsequently saw the small hand machine in ope- 
ration, and it worked to my entire satisfaction, extract- 
ing the juice in a thorough, neat and skillful manner. 
The large machine for power costs $60. Cultivators of 
this plant would do well to inquire of this mill before 
crushing their cane. J. H. Rexep. Worcester, Mase. 

ee 





Howarp PREMIUM FOR THE BEST WHEAT CroP.— 
Mr. H. B. Howarp, manufacturer of Manny’s Com- 
bined Reaper and Mower at Louisville, has offered, 
through the Kentucky State Ag. Society, one of these 
machines, with Wood’s improvement, as a premium for 
the best 25 acres of wheat grown by any farmer in 
that State, and a like premium for the same purpose 
to the farmers of Indiana, to be awarded by their State 
Ag. Society, 
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Patent Orrice Report ror 1856.—We are indebt- 
ed to Hon. AsBury Dickens, Secretary U.S. Senate, 
for a complete set of the Patent Office Report for 1856, 
consisting of four volumes—one vol. on Agriculture 
and three on Mechanics—and to Hon. J. Hott, Com- 
missioner of the Patent Office, for the vol. on Agricul- 
ture. These volumes are got up in better style than 
any heretofore issued. 

The volume on Agriculture is illustrated by colored 
prints of a pairof Arden Horses, a South Down Sheep, 
Peabody’s Seedling Strawberry, and a map showing 
the Isothermal Lines in North America. Beside this, 
there are 42 pages of engravings on wood, very hand- 
somely executed and printed, illustrating a paper on 
the ‘ Quadrupeds of Illinois, injurious and beneficial to 
the farmer, by Rosert Kennicort,” and several other 
cuts. The volume contains papers from D. J. Browne, 
H. F. French, Simon Brown, John J. Thomas, Dr. Jack- 
son, W. C. Dennis, Joseph Henry, and others, and is, 
we judge from a hasty glance at its pages, an improve- 
ment on the previous Reports. 

Two of the three vols. on Mechanics are occupied 
with lists of expired patents during the year 1856, and 
lists of patents issued during the same time, with de- 
scriptions of the claims of the patentees. The third 
volume of 554 pages, is occupied solely with illustra- 
tions of these patents. 





Prince ALBERT PoTtators.—I this day forward you 
a sample of Prince Albert Potatoes, grown on the farm 
of J. A. Horton, Esq , by me, on the one-eye system— 
(see Co. Gent. vol. 9, pp. 394 and 411) Our crop is, 
I think, going to be very fine. We have no disease 
in our Prince Alberts, and I have dug about 60 bush- 
els of them. 

I send you astem of Jenny Lind Potatoe, with a 
white one attached not at all resembling the Jenny 
Lind ; you will see it has not any of the characters of 
that potato. The men said that they had seen several 
in the same way. I thought it had been another sort 
of potato, but noticing it attached to the stem with a 
Jenny Lind, I saved it. Whether it will cook as a 
Jenny Lind or not, [am unable to say. I shall try it 
if [ should find another. GeraLtp Howatr. Nev- 
ton, N. J., Sept. 21, 1857. 

The Prince Alberts were certainly as fine a lot of 
potatoes as could be desired—measuring from four to 
eight inches in longest diameter, and from 2 to 24 
in thiekness,—and when cooked, as white and mealy 
as possible. If their size arid quality are in any mea- 
sure owing to the ‘ one-eye system” of growing, they 
certainly speak well in its favor. We were glad to re- 
ceive them, moreover, because we had never before 
chanced to see this variety, which appears to us must 
be a profitable one for cultivation. Mr. Howarr will 
please accept our thanks. 

Be Mr. T.C. Warrrsipe of Washington Co, pre- 
sents us samples of a very pleasant, mildly acid, and 
juicy apple, which he calls the “ Argyle.” — It is of fair 
size, and said to be a good bearer. 


DeLaware Grape.—I send you to-day by Express, 


a sawnple of the Delaware Grape from the vine of. 


which [ wrote you a description. (See Co. Gent. p. 
174.) The fruit matured more rapidly than [ expected, 
when I wrote you, some bunches being ripe a week 
ago. There are yet a few growing in the shade, not 
fully ripe. The bunches [ send you, are a fair ave- 
rage of the whole: not the largest, but apparently, 
weil ripened. I think, in usual seasons, they will ripen 
in this latitule, (40°) from the Ist to the 5th of Sep- 
tember. Geo. W. Camppety. Delaware, O., Sept. 
18, 1857. [With the above we received two beautiful 
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| his Strawberry Potatoes, which w 





clusters, the finest samples of this variety we have yet 
seen. They arrived in perfect condition for eating. 
As our readers are aware, neither the bunch nor the 
berry are large size, but they are compact, the seed 
small, the skin thin, and without any acidity or astrin- 
gency of flavor.] —— 

Town Farr, Witmrneten, Vt.—The Vermont Phe- 
nix furnishes us an account of this Fair, which was 
held on the 22d Sept. The Society owns its show 
grounds, which are properly fenced, and are provided 
with a Floral Hall for the exhibition of household goods, 
&c., and the necessary pens for stock, which on this oc- 
casion were well filled, there being on the ground 140 
yoke of oxen and steers. ‘The exhibition,” says the 
account, “in every department was creditable, but in 
neat stock it excelled that of any county or State Fair 
we have ever attended.” For a number of years past, 
it is said that the cattle of this town have maintained 
a decided superiorty over those of every other town in 
the state, and our correspondent, Mr. C. T. ALvorp, 
gives a very interesting history of the meaus by which 
this superiority has been attained. The plan pursued, 
and which has proved so successful, is the one we have 
often recommended for twenty years past, to wit, the 
introduction of well-bred bulls. A Long Horn bull was 
first introduced about twenty-five years ago—since then 
a number of Short-Horns, and one Hereford buil, have 
been used, and to these the great improvement which 
has taken place is attributed. 


he” A testimonial was to be presented to Mr. Mechi 
on the 22d ult., “from British agriculturists, expres- 
sive of their sense of his zealous and spirited exertions 
for the improvement of Agriculture, and of his liberal 
hospitality at the Tiptree annual gatherings. There is 
an opportunity for wealthy Americans to deserve well 
of their country, by emulating the example of the pre- 
sent sheriff of London, in substance, if not in detail. 
In default of ‘* Experimental farms’ and “ Model 
farms,” under State or associated control, what private 
individual will be first to make use of every improved 
process, implement, breed of animals, mode of build- 
ing and general management of his farm, so as to ren- 
der the whole practically the most economical, syste- 
matic, and profitable—and then invite public examina- 
tion of the operation, and an annual scrutiny of its re- 
sults ? — 
ReseccaA GrarpE—We are indebted to Mr. Wm. 
3RoCKSBANK cof Hu.lson, for samples of this very supe- 
rior grape. We think it richly deserves all the com- 
mendation it has received. 


STRAWBERRY Poraroes.— Mr. G. W. Durant of 
Rensselaerville, will accept our thanks for a basket of 
found to be of good 


| quality, either for baking or boiling. 





ILLusTRATED ANNUAL RecisterR.—A correspondent 
in Illinois says—‘* Aithough | was somewhat prepared 
for much that your Register contains, I did net expect 
to find it so replete and finished a little gen. In every 
particular, I take it to be a model, and as much su- 
perior to all of its kind, as the Country Gentleman is 
to all our weekly agricultural papers.” 


Tue Iviinots Stare Farrn—We have room but for 
a brief note in relition to this show which was held 
last week at Peoria. There were shown upwards of a 
hundred head of Short Horns, a fine display of North 
Devons, and perhaps the best exhibition of Horses ever 
made in the State. The Durhams included several 
animals of the late importation, and must have beena 
beautiful collection. Among exhibitors of Devons we 
notice the name of Col. IL. Capron, as one of the largest, 
also that of C. D. Bent, formerly of this State and now 
of Iowa. We have received no accounts as yet of the 
other departments of the show. The weather on Mon- 
day (Sept. 21) was unfavorable, a cold, drizzling rain 
























































































much impeding the arrangement of the grounds and 
the enjoyment of spectators. At the time of going to 
press, we have no advices later than Monday eve. 





Tue Crops or 1856—The report issued from the 
U. S. Patent-office, states the value of the leading 
crops of the country for 1856 as follows: 








SOE WOON ic celebs esactuie diadwade $360,000,000 
We SOI irs ccdskcodSe ed bess sabbicduard 247,500,000 
Siay lh DOGG oo. <iccccigt tsnve saci 160,000,000 
WINER io ocd kc 6skc dng ici beer 143,000,000 
ROO LI | PRON Le EE 136,000,000 
Sana ihigistt en coccwandbenauiseadenen 68,000,000 | 
CRO TOONS San 5 cds cided eew aces 50,000,000 
a Re A Cnr errs ee 41,250,000 
i EP NT Oe ee 35,000,000 
Orchard Products .............-..---- 25,500,000 
PE oo eee) clescgensananntwene $1, 265,250,000 


Corn Hvusker—The Lockport Daily Advertiser 
states that Mr. E.S. Hotmes of that place, has per- 
fected a machine for husking corn. It is operated up- 
on by a crank, or may be belted to a convenient pow- 
er. The editor says—‘‘ We saw it in operation a few 
days ago, and it worked to a charm, taking the husk 
clean from the corn, and cutting off the ear from the 
stalk. The farmers will be glad, we know, toobtain a 
cheap means of lessening a labor which must necessa- 
rily take months to do by hand, and be done in a cold 
barn. The machine does its work effectually, and as 
fast as a man can feed in the ears. It will be exhibit- 
ed at the State Fair in Buffalo. Hr. H. obtained a 
patent for the husker in February last, and this is the 
first perfect one ever made. We congratulate him and 
the farmers generally upon his inventive genius.” 





PorTABLE STEAM ENGINE MANUFACTORY.—It will be 
seen by reference to the advertisement of Messrs. A. 
N. Woop & Co, on the last page of this paper, that 
they have removed their steam engine manufactory 
from Eaton to Utica, where they will possess much 
greater facilities for manufacturing and shipping their 
articles. —_— 

CANADA CATTLE.—Notwithstanding the drawbacks 
of climate, &c., we manage to breed some pretty good 
cattle, principally Durham grades, with some Devons. 
A Stukeley farmer sold a pair of three-fourths Dur- 
ham oxen, six years old, and white, for $300. They 
were driven to Montreal market. 

R. A. Ellis, Esq., of this place had a Durham grade 
cow that produced 12} lbs. butter the second week after, 
she calved. The trial commenced on the 15th April, 
and the cow was fed on four quarts ground oats in ad- 
dition to hay. She is a superior breeder as well as 
milker—her stock is large and well made. 

I have recently purchased the Durham bull “ Em- 
peror,” bred by R. N. Watts, Esq, the President of 
the Lower Canada Board of Agriculture. His pedi- 
gree is registered in the third vol of the American 
Herd Book. We have now in this county, 2 Durham, 
2 Devon, 2 Ayrshire, and 1 Hereford bulls, all tho- 
rough-bred—besides a number of high grades, princi- 
pally Durhams. G. c. R. 


TroGa Co. Farr. —I have returned in time for our 
Tioga County Fair, which is just ended. The weather 
was very unfavorable, but our new show ground was 
filled beyond ali expectation. The cattle were all from 
the grass-field; probably there was not an animal on 
the ground that had been fed a bushel of meal; nor 
did I discover a comb or brush in either of the cattle 
stalls. They were shown as all breeding cattle should 
be shown, in good breeding order. Every man was 
anxious to have his stock brought before the committee, 
and the true spirit of competition was manifest in al- 
most every exhibitor. All seemed to express a desire 
to obtain the first prize, but these disappointed are 
anxious for another trial, and are not daunted by this 
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defeat. I think every man in the cattle class showed 





on an honest principle; not an animal was foreed oat 
of its natural and breeding condition. 

There were several pairs of carriage and other hor- 
ses entered, which did much credit to the county. The 
track was a good one to show them, and each class 
performed the duty required of them to the satisfaction 
of the judges and managers of the fair. Mr. Har- 
stainer exhibited ten fat cattle and twenty fat sheep, 
that were of excellent quality. 

The sheep and pigs were quite a credit to the show. 
The vegetables were far beyond those shown at the 
National Fair at Louisville, or the State Fair of Ohio, 
at Cincinnati, and I think were equal to any vegetable 
show I have seen for a longtime. The show of flowers 
and fruit was small, but displayed much taste in their 
arrangement. 

The plowing match was a spirited one; although the 
rain came down heavily, the plowmen stuck to their 
work like men, each with an eager desire to win. Four 
teams started, each of them receiving a prize. 

There was a patent heg-pen exh*ited by Mr. 
Brower. Beautiful earriages, and substantial farm- 
wagons, by Clarke & Perry of Owego, that did wach 
credit to their builders. 

All passed off in perfect harmony and good feeling, 
and hoping for bet er weather for the next year’s show. 
Wm. H. SorHamM. Owego, Oct. 2. 





Tae OrWeELL (VT) FArmer’s Cuvs held their third 
Annual Fair, Sept 30. Entries 310. Twenty-one sets 
of judges to as many divisions of the entries, who 
awarded 180 premiums for stock, mechanical work, 
farm produce, plain and ornamental domestic manu- 
factures, drawings and paintings, that would have 
done honor to any county fair, and far in advance of 
some that are witnessed every year. Our annual town 
fairs are our best holiday days in the year. Spectator. 





USELESSNESS oF SALT FoR Gruss, Worms, &¢.—We 
have frequently cautioned our readers against being led 
astray by the fanciful recommendations of those who 
advise the application of three, four, and even six bush- 
els of salt to an acre, for the destruction of grubs, 
worms, weeds, &c. A correspondent of the N. E. Far- 
mer, in a recent communication, states that he had a 
neighbor who had great faith in what had been said 
by some, of the virtues of salt, and that he had put a 
bushel and a half it inte a not very Iarge onion bed 
last fall, hoping to kill the maggot. This summer, 
however, they have almost entirely swept his bed. This 
fact may serve to corroborate the statements which we 
have made in former years, to the effect that some 
grubs willdive, not merely in a soil saturated with a 
solution of salt, but even in salt itself; and that, at all 
events, they cannot be destroyed by any quantity of 
salt applied to the soil which would not at the same 
time destroy all vegetation. 





Propuctive Grape Vine.—Among my grape-vines 
I have one which I have cultivated more for a shade 
than for fruit, yet it is a good bearer. Last year I 
made from it twenty gallons of wine, and sold and gave 
away more than five bushels of grapes. It covers a 
trellis ten feet high, eighteen feet wide, and over sixty 
in length. The body, near the ground, is 4} inches in 
diameter. 0. H. w. — 

HERKIMER Co. Fatr.—The 15th Annual Fair of the 
Herkimer Co. Ag. Society was held at Ilion on the first 
and second inst. The clouds commenced dripping early 
in the morning, and did not cease until 5 p. m., of the 
last day. A more disagreeable time we never before 
realised—mud witbout measure or control ; wet clothes, 
wet spirits, and weteverything. Fortunately the soci- 
ety has a Hall which protected all the fineries. The 
stock department was better than usual, and of finer 
quality. Horses were of much better stamp than usual. 
The Fruit Department was the best ever produced in 
the county—good in numbers, and every way eredita- 
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ble to our horticulturists. Domestic goods moderate in 
numbers and good quality. 

The receipts amounted to only $212. Last season 
over $1,000 were received, and this about our usual 
amount. This falling off is wholly attributable to the 
most unpropitious weather that can be imagined. J. 
D. Incersout, Sec’y. lion, Oct. 5. 





Mr. TaYLor’s Sovta Downs.—We publish this week 
a portrait of a South Down buck, selected by Jonas 
Wess for Col. L. G. Morris, previous to the disposal 
of his flock last year, when the Colonel transferred his 
interest in him to Mr. J.C. Tartorof Holmdel, N. J., 
who had laid the foundation for a flock by purchases 
from Col. Morris, and to which he added eight head at 
Col. M.’s public sale. These were all from the Webb 
stock, and most of them the get of Col. M.’s celebrated 
“Young York.” Frank,” whose portrait is given, 
was selected by Mr. Webb, and imported by Mr. Tay- 
lor, for the purpose of being used on the sheep Mr. W. 
had previously sent to Col. M., and is, we are assured, 
avery fine animal Mr. Taylor is said to be a first- 
rate judge of sheep, and is breeding with great skill, 
and this flock may safely be resorted to for choice 
breeding animals. 

Newman’s THORNLESS BLACKBERRY. —We invite 
attention to the advertisement of A. A. BenseL, Esq., 
Milton, Ulster Co, N. Y. Mr. B. is sole agent for the 
sdle of Newman’s Thornless Blackberry, and those ad- 
dressing him will be sure to get the genuine article. 








MILteTt Seep.—I notice in Co. Gent of Sept. 17th, 
page 192, an analysis of Millet seed, and your opinion 
that they will make good feed. I have just tried them, 
mixed with wheat bran, and find they do not digest, 
but pass through whole. I do not think them, for this 
reason, good food. B. J. T. Pelham, Grundy Co., 
Tenn. [Did our correspondent overlook the concluding 
sentence in the article referred to? It particularly 
states ‘that those intending to use millet for feeding 
purposes should have it reduced into meal, the finer 
ground the better, and when intended for pigs, the meal 
should be previously boiled or steeped for a time in hot 
water.’ We should be pleased to have B. J. T. ex- 
periment further with meal made from millet seed, 
which is the only form in which we supposed it could 
be used to advantage. ] 

RepeccaA AND DeLAwAReE GRApes.—What is the 
opinion of the Country Gentleman as to the relative 
merits of these two grapes? We have faith in the 


judgment and integrity of the Messrs. Tucker, and as 


they have doubtless frequently compared them, we 
shoul like to hear their unbiassed opinion. Those who 
cultivate, and hare for sale, a new variety 4f fruit, of 
good quality, are naturally the worst judges of its 
merits. Self-interest generally has an irresistible in- 
fluence upon the mind; and while in some cases a nur- 
seryman cannot be mistaken in bestowing unmeasured 
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praise upon certain fruits of his own production and | 
little known to the community, this is only the excep- | 


tion to the prevailing prejudice. We therefore need an 
unprejudiced opinion upon the qualities of these two 
grapes. We confess our feeling is with the Rebecca; 
but we shall not hesitate to change it upon conviction 
that we are mistaken.—(Germantoicn Telegraph. 
Different cultivators have their preferences—both 
grapes are excellent,delicate,hardy American varieties. 
We prefer the favor of the Rebecca, but its habit of 
growthis not equal tothe Delaware,which is also earlier. 
We do not, however, think the Delaware equal in flavor 
tothe Diana. These three are al! great acquisitions. 





Tre Conn. State Fatr—at Bridgeport, last week, 


Nov. 











better. Lindley Bros., Meriden, L. S. Hurlbut, Win- 
chester, B. H. Andrews, Waterbury, John T. Andrew, 
West Cornwall, J. N. Blakeslee and several others of 
Watertown, Wells Bros., New Britain, were among the 
more prominent of numerous exhibitors in this class. 
Alderneys were shown by John Giles, Woodstock, G. 
Thompson, Bridgeport, T. Treadwell, Farmington, and 
J. N. Blakeslee, Watertown. The Durhams on the 
ground were not of extra quality—this breed, as our 
readers are aware, is no favorite on the stony hills of 
Connecticut, where Devons are so much better calcula- 
ted to thrive. Thos. Cowles and several others, how- 
ever, showed good samples. Thomas Treadwell, Far- 
mington, was an exhibitor of Ayrshires. Some very 
good Fat Cattle, and a splendid display of Working 
Oxen, were contributed from different sections of the 
State. Horses, Sheep and Swine appear to have been 
present in good numbers. The show of Implements 
was not very large. The concluding address by Do- 
NALD G. Mircnet is highly spoken of. 





THE Country GentLEmMAN—“ One of the ablest and 
best conducted American newspapers.” — Fifeshire 
Journal, Cupar, Scotland, Oct 1. 





Suaeesrion To Pouttry Men.—I see by the papers 
that the American Institute, in New-York, are going 
to hold a “fat cattle” exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
in December next. Would it not be a good idea to 
propose to the N. Y. State Poultry society to hold their 
fair at the same time and place, in connection with the 
“Fat Cattle’’ show? R. w. P. 


Wirson’s ALBANY STRAWBERRY.—NICHOLAS LONG- 
worTH, the great strawberry grower of Cincinnati, in a 
letter to the Southern Cultivator,says—* I had Wilson’s 
Albany Seedling in bearing the past spring. From its 
bearing this year it appears to have the rare character 
of being perfect in both male and female organs, and 
to bear a full crop of fruit of good size” 


Tue “Vacve or MAnures.’—Recently chancing 
to meet with a copy of an English farm Inventory, we 
noticed in it a striking illustration of the money-value 
of fertilizing the land, as it is rated and paid for by 
English farmers. The paper in question was the ac- 
tual valuation of umpires, made for an out-going ten- 
ant, and the sums therein specified were paid to him by 
his successor, so that it was a matter of real purchase 
and sale, and not one of mere *‘estimates” and opin- 
ions. Under the head of The Wheat Crop, were the 
following entries : 

Paid for half the cultivation and manure expended 
the previous year on land when in roots, that quan 

tity being assumed as still remaining in the land , 


De ROCCE WE Faas hac eid sa pandas beweabde coke £400 

Paid for value of manure dropped by sheep, on 40 
acres of land under clover the previous year, .... 40 
£440 


Here is the sum of neariy twenty-two hundred dol- 
lars, paid for the condition of a hundred and forty acres 
of land, as fertilized by previous operations, above 
what they would otherwise have been worth. If the 
simple facts included in the few lines quoted, do not 


| convey their own moral to the reader, he would scarce- 
| ly be benefitted by all that we could add. 


does not appear to have been so fortunate in weather | 


—after all the main regulator of attendance—as in the 
general character of the exhibition. In default of an- 
ticipated correspondence, we present a few notes from 
other sources. * * * The show of Derons was never 


Tue Pratriz FArmMeER —This paper, started about 
seventeen years since at Chicago, by J.S. Wrigut, 
Esq., has passed into other hands, and with the change 
of proprietors a change has been made in the editor- 
ship. Mr. C. D. Bragpon, who has been the principal 
editor for some years past, has retired, and is succeed- 
ed by Mr. Jas.C Mepittv. Dr. Kennicotr continues 
as corresponding editor. This paper has done good ser- 
vice in the cause of agricultural improvement, and the 
new editor and publishers have our best wishes for 
their success. 
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e Inquiries and Answers. 


Cveumspers For CatTtLeE—WInND-MILLS—WInNTER 
Meton — Oxtons — Butrer-WorkER.—By answering 
the following inquiries in the next Cultivator, you will 
much oblige one of your subscribers at least. 

lst. Are cucumbers worth cultivating for milch cows ? 
They bear remarkably well in this vicinity. I picked 
several cart-loads this season from a patch two rods 
square. [We think such a large erop is very unusual 
and eannot be relied on; and that pumpkins would not 
only be more productive, but sweeter and more nour- 
ishing. 

2d. What will be the cost of a wind-mill of sufficient 
size to do the work of a small farm, such as churning, 
sawing wood, thrashing, &c., and which patent is the 
best? Is not wind the cheapest power we can use here 
on the prairies, where wood is scarce, and wind is al- 
ways plenty? [Wind is a very cheap and a universal 
power, and is very often working or expending itself 
with a force equal to that of ten thousand horses over 
every farm. But we are not able, from experience or 
sufficient observation to say which is the best wind-mill 
of the many kinds lately invented, nor indeed if any 
one is well adapted by its simplicity, durability, adapta- 
tion, & cheapness, to the ordinary purposes of farming. } 

3d. As we do not succeed in raising apples on the 
prairies, we are desirous of obtaining something as a 
substitute. In the Patent Office Report for 1854, there 
is a description of, a winter melon, viz., ‘‘ Winter melon 
(Melon d@hiver,)"from the south of France, with a 
smooth rind, greenish white, brittle flesh, juicy, and of 
a delicate flavor. It keeps well as late as the month 
of February.’ Where can the seed of this variety be 
obtained? [We know nothing of the Winter melon— 
should prefer the pumpkin in some of its best varieties. ] 

4th. The Onion crop in this vicinity has failed to bot- 
tom wll this year, running mostly totops. The super- 
stitious “old grannies” say it is all owing to planting 
in the full of the moon! What is your opinion? [Our 
opinion is, first, that the moon at no time has more in- 
fluence on a bed of onions than a fat cat walking on 
the adjacent garden fence; andif it had, it would cer- 
tainly make no difference whether the sun happens to 
be shining on one side of the moon or the other. Some 
have claimed that the light of the moon makes the crop 
grow; but the light of the moon is less than a two hun- 
dred-thousandth part of that of the sun—consequently 
the light of the sun for a single day only, is greater 
than that of the moon for a thousand years, and at this 
rate it would require more moonshine than all we have 
had since the days of Adam, multiplied twenty times, 
to perfect a single crop of onions—which would perhaps 
exhaust the patience of most gardeners in waiting for 
such slow results. The failure our correspondent speaks 
of must have been from some other causes. ] 

5th. Will Geo. B. Price inform us through your ad- 
vertising columns, the price of his new “ Butter-Work- 
er,” andoblige A Morcan Farmer. Morgan, lowa 

How to Keep Roots.—I would be obliged for advice 
as to the best method of keeping beets and turnips 
through the winter, for stock. B. 8. c. 








American Farmers Encyclopedia. 
HE most COMPREHENSIVE WorK on Aimerican Agricul- 
ture, and a work of real value. 

Twelve hundred pages, seventeen Lithographic Plates, 
besides other illustrations. 

Price #4. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
Catalogue of Agricultural Books sent gratis to all appli- 
cants. A. O. MOORE, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 

140 Fulton-st., New-York. 


40,000 Peach Trees, 
‘en YEARS from bud, at $8 per hundred—$60 per 
thousand. Also a general assortment of FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, at very low prices. 
JAMES W. GRAY, 
Bali’s Pond, Connecticut. 


Oct. 22—w2tmIt 





Oct. 15—w3tmlt. 





Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 


AN AMERICAN BOOK FOR AMERICAN FARMERS ! | 
T TREATS of the Diseases peculiar tu the American 
climate. 

It recommends simple modern remedies instead of dan- 
gerous poisons. 

It teaches how to keep your horse in good health, and 
how to cure him if he is lame or sick. 

oe costs ONE DoLvar, and will be sent by mail pre- 
paid, 
, A valuable catalogue of Agricultural Books will be sent 
gratis to all who apply. A. O. MOORE, 

Agrisultural Book Publisher, 


Oct. 22—w2tmI1t 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 





Regulators for Horse Powers. 


HE subscriber has lately invented a regulator. which 

controls the motion of a railway horse-power as a 
common governor does a steam engine, preventing any 
undue speed when the work is stopped or the belt flies 
off, and renders a horse power a convenient power for all 
kinds of work of the farmor and mechanic. It is small, 
simple, and not liable to get out of order, and is bolted to 
the machine 80 as to move with it without extra attention. 
Price of cast-iron €10—brass $15. Orders and inquiries 
addressed to C. H. TOPPING, 

Oct. 29—w2&m1t* Bridgehampton, L. I. 





Webb South Down Sheep for Sale, 


EVERAL BUCKS anda few EWES—price varying 
from $50 to $75 each, delivered on shipboard or rail- 
car, properly boxed, &c., free of charge. , 
My flock, now consisting of about 60 head, (which will 
enable me next year to fill many orders.) have all been de- 
rived from the above celebrated breeder, from animals im- 
ported directly from him, and I have no cther blood 
among them. My sheep have been obtained from Col. L. 
G. Morris of Mt. Fordham, at sundry times at private 
sale ; and at his sale in June, 1856, I secured a great addi- 
tion. My acquaintance with Mr. Morris’ flock, and the 
shepherd in charge, enabled me to select, previous to the 
sale, sheep of known and tried breeding qualities, and I 
succeeded in securing at the sale nearly all I marked, with 
the exception of one or two ewes, and the celebrated buck 
“Young York.” The disappointment in not getting 
“Young York,” (which at the time was very great, al- 
though I had secured a large number of his get,) has been 
fully made up by the importation of the sheep ‘* Frank,” 
which is i!lustrated in this paper, and at the same time I 
got out five very fine ewes. For further information ad- 
dress J.C TAYLOR, 
Holmdel, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
N. B. Cou. L. G. Morris of Mt. Fordham, N. Y., bas 
very kindly given me the privilege of referring parties to 
him, as he is well acquainted with my flock at the present 
time. Oct 15—wif 





AGENTS WANTED. 
EXCELLENT BUSINESS OPENING. 
wee —A few energetic, industrious Men, to sel] 

Agricultural Books among the Farmers. Very fa- 
vorable terms will be given. With proper attention, more 
than $100 per mouth, clear profit, above all expenses, can 
be realized. A rare chance to make money without risk, 
For particulars, apply immediately to A. O. MOORE, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, No. 140 Fulton-street, New- 
York. Oct. 22—w2tmI1t 





STOCK FARMS. 


HE subacriber having changed bis residence. offers for 
sale his two Farms in Kendall, Kendall County, IMi- 
nois. 

The Tenant Farm, of about 160 acres, all fenced, has on 
it a good sized house, good barn, granary, and hog house ; 
a lot of fruit and ornamental trees, 

Also his late residence containing about 190 acres—all 
but 80 acres fenced in. This has a Jarge and convenient 
house, which cost $2,500, a good barn and henery encloeed ; 
a good cattle yard ; two good wells and a cistern ; a valu- 
able orchard, and about 60 varieties of ornamental trees 
and shrubs ; also 14 acres of timber land. Thetwo farms 
lie adjoining each other, and would make good Stock 
Farms, and will be sold separately or together, to suit pur- 
chasers. Having poor health, and wishing to change my 
business, I will sell at reasonable prices. For further 
apr yg te address John K Le Baron, Esq,. Specie Grove 

, O., Kendall Co., IL. or the subscriber, 
EDWARD 8. L. RICHARDSON, 
Oct. 15—westmlt. Box 455, Chicago, Ill. 
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Lawton Blackberry Plants. 
Scale of Prices by the Dozen. 


PACKAGE of one dozen,......- a $3 
do. ge RE ESTO EE 5 
do. SR GONE nc oeiibentiesanasess 10 
do, eight dozen, -.-.-..... pea waa 15 
do. eT Ln Ee 20 


‘he name and direction of the purchasers should be dis- 
tincly written, and the money THY EA the order. 
Address to WILLIA AWTON, 
Oct. 1—w4tm2t. 54 Wall-Street, New-York. 


PARSONS & CO.-, 

FLUSHING, NEAR NEW-YORK, 

FFER FOR SALE an assortment of trees and plauts 

which they have grown for the use of amateurs, and 

have prepared, by frequent transplanting and other modes, 
for success in moving. 

They are of fine size and symmetrical form, and among 
them wil! be found 

Sranparp AppLEs of fine quality. 

STanpAkD Pears, Piums and CHERRIES. 

Peacues, Apricots and NecTarings, on Plum stocks, 
and their own roots. 

Dwarr Pears, of fine form, and ready for bearing. 

GooseBERRIES and CurRAXTS, strong plants of the best 
sorts. 

Raspserries, Fastolf, Red Antwerp, Fillbasket and 
other known sorts. 

SrrawBERRIES Of all the best varieties. 

Native Grapes—IsaBeLvLa, CaTAwBa, and other hardy 
varieties. 

Forrign Grapes—all the well-known sorts, with some 
new varieties of great excellence. 

These planta are propagated from vines that have borne 
abundantly for some years, and are known to be correct. 

Great care is taken in the cultivation of fruit trees, and 
none but those of the best quality are allowed to be sent 
out. 

THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
Contains trees of all sizes for lawns and streets, including 
EM, Sitver, Norway, and Sycamore Mapies, CaTAaLPAs, 
Linpens, Tutip Trees, Cypress, Larcn, WiLLows, AsH, 
ABELE, ORIENTAL PLANE, and all the best varieties of de- 
ciduous trees. 

It also includes EVERGREENS of fine size for single 
planting, and of small sizes at low prices, from one foot 
upwards, for massing ; among them are Norway Sprvce, 
Bartsam Fir, Austrian Pine, Hemiock, Wuite Ping, 
Scorcu Fir, and other varieties. 

The best shrubs include many fine varieties at low pri- 
ces, for massing, of which the RHopODENDRON CaTaw- 
BIENSE can be particularly recommended for its fine Ever- 
green foliage, showy bloom, and perfect hardiness. 

The ROSES are cultivated in very large quantity, on 
their own roots, of all the most rare varieties, and to those 
who purchase in quantity, will be sold at greatly reduced 


rates. 
THE EXOTIC DEPARTMENT 

Contains a fine assortment of CaMELLIAS, grown as bushy 
rather than tall, slender plants ; and also contains all the 
well-known varieties of exotic plants and many rare sorts, 
introduced from Europe annually. These are all carefully 
grown for those who desire plants of symmetry and beauty. 

CATALOGUES of all the departments furnished on 
application. Great care will be taken in packing, and trees 
will be delivered in New-York, and thence shipped as di- 
rected. Oct. 15—w4tmI1t 


Lawton Blackberry Plants. 


VOR Descriptive Circulars and Price—address WM. 
LAWTON, No, 54 Wall-Street, New-York, or call at 
his oftice. Oct. 1—eowdtm2t. 

















Notice Extraordinary. 

To Farmers who consult their Interest and Comfort. 
HE Ceresrated Excersior Horse Power Thresh 
er and Separator, manufactured by the subscriber, 

has been awarded the FIRST PREMIUM by the United 

States Agricultural Society at their great exhibition in 

Louiaville, Ky., Sept. 1, 2,3, 4 and 5, 1857. It was tested 

in competition with all the best Powers made in this coun- 

try, in presence of the judges, and was pronounced THE 

BEST, as its nameindicates. Those wishing these machines 

will apply soon, as the demand is large and the supply lim- 

ited. Get the best, which is always the cheapest. 

Agents wanted where none are established, and if well 
recommended, a liberal commission will be given them. 

Descriptive Circulars furnished on application, Gratis 
For further particulars address RICH. H. PEASE, 
Sept. 17—wl3tmst. Albany, N. 








Nov. 
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MACEDON NURSERY. 


THOMAS & HERENDEEN 
= FFER for sale an 
extensive collection 
of APPLES, PEACH- 
E8, CHERRIES, 
PEARS and PLUMS, 
and Hardy GRAPES, 
RASPBERRIES, 
GOOSEBERRIES, 
CURRANTS, and oth- 
er of the smaller Fruits 
of the most valuable 
sorts grown in the 
Northern States, and in 











ALL CASES PROVED GENUINE, 


Their ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT contains the best 
Hardy Imported and American Evergreens, 


Ornamental ‘Frees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Flowering 
Plants, the latter especially selected for their showy and 
brilliant character, in fitting them for Lawns and Door- 
Yard scenery. 

All orders directed to “THOMAS & HERENDEEN, 
Macepon, Wayne Co., N. Y.,” will meet with careful and 

rompt attention, and the Trees and Plants will be packed 
in the most secure manner for safe conveyance to any part 
of the United States. 

A general or Retail Catalogue, and a condensed and 
Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and Dealers only, 
furnished on the receipt of a stamp for the postage on 
each. Oct. 1—w5tm2t 
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Dederick’s Parallel Lever Hay Press. 
HE subscriber is now manufacturing the above un- 
equalled Hay Press, at the establishment formerly 
carried on by William Deering & Co. 
To this Press has been awarded Medals and Diplomas 
at every Agricultural and Mechanical Fair at which it has 
been exhibited. 


NO. BALES FROM, PRICE 
es 4 eee ee ee $165 
i 41g nD  — asdedacseswncesesdendeere 140 
Dixce D. < . cottmendtetnd ene memwteiien 130 


£2.00 extra if taken apart and boxed. 
Descriptive Circulars will be sent on application. Or- 
ders solicited. Address EDWARD WILSON, 
Premium Agricultural Works, 
No. 58, 60, 62 and 64 Bleecker street, 
or, Davidson & Viele, Albany, N. Y. 


r 


Oct. 15—w2tmI1t 
Berkshire Pigs for Sale! 
\ ARRANTED of pure breed, and at a low figure. 


WILLIAM J. PETTEE. 
Lakevill, eConn. 





June ll—wk& mtf 
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PERUVIAN GUANO, 
In large or smail quantities at Lowest Market Price 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st.. New-York. 
BEWARE of adulterated or damp Guano, and of 
all other FERTILIZERS which can be mixed or 
depreciated without detection. The demand for artificial 
and commercial fertilizers is now so large in the United 
States, that it is becoming a great object to adulterate them. 
This has been done to so considerable an extent in Eng- 
land, as to have called for the most stringent measures for 
the exposure of rascality, and the protection of farmers. 
Feb. 26—weow&mtf 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Superphosphate of Lime, &c. 


HE best quality of Peruvian Guano, with Govern- 
ment weight and brand on each bag., by the cargo or 
in smaller quantities, at the LOWEST PRICE. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME... Being agent of the 
largest manufacturers, I can supply a first-rate article at 
the lowest manufacturer's prices. 

BONE-DUST—Coarse and fine ground—also sawings 
and filings. 

POUDRETTE and TAFEU by the barrel. 

My warehouse is the LARGEST depot in the United 
States for the various kinds of FERTILIZERS. all of 
which are guaranteed of the best and most reliable quality. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IM- 

PLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
A large and complete assortment of all the improved kinds. 

MOWING AND REAPING Machines. 

R. L. ALLEN, 

Feb. 26—weow&mtf 189 & 191 Water-st.. New-York. 
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Excelsior Ag. Works, Albany, N.Y. 
RICH’D H. PEASE, Proprietor. 

y E OFFER the farmers and other responsible persons 

of this country, a rare chance to make money as 
fast as they can in most any other way, by selling our Cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Patent Railway Endless Horse Powers, 
Tireshers, Cider Mills, Saw Mills, &c., &e., for which we 
will allow them a liberal commission. Last season many 
farmers sold these machines for us, and they all made mo- 
ney, and are anxious to sell them again this season. All 
communications addressed to the subscriber will be 
promptly answered. RICH’D H. PEASE, 
CERTIFICATES. 
Beprorp Co. Tenn. Oct. 15, 1856. 
We the undersigned hereby certify that we have pur- 
chased of the Agent of the Manufacturer, Richard H. 
Pease of Albany, New-York, his “ Excelsior Horse Power 
and Thresher,” and having used them a sufficient length 
of time to convince us of their utility aud durability, feel 
no hesitancy in saying that in our opinion they are the 
very best of which we have any knowledge, they having 
verformed to our entire satisfaction. Given under our 
retry day and date above. 
Garret Puivwtirs, 
M. L. Dismvkes, 
Tuos. Lirscoms, 
Wma. A. ALLEN, 
J. T. ARNOLD, 
W. W. Ilastines, 
James MULuins. 


Bens. GARRETT, 
ALEX. SANDERS. 
Wm. M. Gocarn, 
ALEX. EAkIN, 
REDDING GEORGR, 
d. J. Koonce, 
| W. C. J. Brown, 
H. D. Davipsoy. 
East Greenwich, N. Y., Feb, 25, 1857 
Mr. R. W. Pease—I received the Two Horse Power, 
Thresher and Separator I purchased of you, and put it to 
work to test it. I have threshed 2,500 buehels of wheat, 
oats and rye with them, without a break of any kind. It 
works to my entire satisfaction, and I think there is no 
better machine made Wa. McoNei 
May 14—weé&ntttf. 
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Wood’s Portable Steam Engine Works, 


Corner of Rome and Cornetia Streets, Utica, N. Y., (formerly 
Eaton, N. Y.) 





A. IN. WOoonD & Co. 
Practical Machinists,and Builders of their Celebrated 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES 


For Farm and Mechanical Purposes. 
\ JE HAVE made great improvements in our Engines 
the past winter, particularly in the manner of set- 
ting the tubes in the boilers, (by Prosser’s Patent) adding 
a large wrought-iron dome in place of small cast ones, in- 
creased the size of tire-box, with ash-pau that can be closed 
up tight or opened at pleasure,—also in the manner of con- 
necting the governor to throttle, making it direct action. 
Parties wishing Circulars with cuts of Engine, should 
enclose P, O, Stamp to pay return postage on same. The 
following is our 


PRICE LIST FOR 1857. 


Horse estimate space oc- cash price fly-wheel di- face of 


power weight  cupied ameter wheel 
2} 2000. 4 by 5 ft. $240 39 in. 54 in, 
$3 22000“ 5 by5 “ 290 39 * 5k 
4 2500“ Tby5 “ 355 40 “ 6 “ 
6 3600 “ 7 by & “ 550 44 * ae 
8 4800 “ 9by 6f“ 700 48 “ ee 
10 6000 “° 10by 64“ 75 60 “ . 
i2 7500“ 14by 64“ 1050 Se, ) Pag 
The above price includes boxing and delivered on board 

cars, A. N. WOOD & CO. 


’ April 28—wtf—June 1—mft. 








ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
Corner of Patroon and Knox Streets, Albany, N. Y. 


HE subscribers, being the most extensive manufactu 
rers Of Draining Tile in the United States, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made in 
this country, hard burned. On orders for 10,000 or more, 
a small discount will be made. 
HORSE-SHOE TILE CUT 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES. 


ee a Seen ae > $12 per 1000 
3 MS bad 5 VER ree ES By & 15 “ 
4% “ de PO RE DS eae Ts 18 “ 
5 V, “ ee eee ee 40 ot 
6 \ mm Or OT as ee ee 60 “ 

8 “ Oe PV PRES. 2 eB 80 “ 
SOLE TILE cuT 14 INCHES LONG—PIECEs. 
PRI UN, aint tone endeisececcteonk $12 per 1006 
3 “ ee 18 i“ 
4 7 7 ~ oa de tad elon. aael 40 “ 
5 “ ~ §* ge edd dee 60 i 
6 “ ©. 4 oyée eae 80 “ 


Aleo on hand 6-inch calibre Octagon pipe, $20 per 100, 
and 8-inch calibre Round pipe, $30 per 100, for large drains 
—Cornice Brick, of the pattern used in the City of Wash- 
ington, also on hand. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free 

Cc. & W. MCCAMMON, 
Alban y, N. . 
RICHD. H. PEASE, Agent, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
March l—w&mtf 359 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. YW. 
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The Illustrated Annual 


REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS 
FOR 1858, 

Ts now ready for delivery —ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ENGRAVINGS, 
and comprising a great variety of valuable Hints and 
Suyyestions for every Country Resident. The following 
is a brief and imperfect 

EPITOME OF ITS CONTENTS : 
I. A COMPLETE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Tue 
Dwetting—Plan of First Floor ; Chamber Floor ; 


Construction of Roof and Ceilar Walls. Tue | 


Grouxps—Laying out and Ornamental Structures ; 
the Flower Garden; the Dwarf Pear and Fruit 
Garden ; the Kitchen Garden; the Orchard ; 
Hedges. Ovtr Beitpings—Smoke House and Ash- 
ery ; Range of Farm Buildings ; Piggery ; Poultry 
House. 

Il. RULES FOR 
HOUSES, 

HL. THE APIARY — Queens, Workers and Drones ; 

Hives—their Construction ; Size for different lati- 


EXTERIOR DESIGNS FOR 


THE CULTIVATOR. 








Nov. 





tudes ; Glass Boxes for Honey; Swarm coming 
out; Winter Management, &c. 
IV. COUNTRY HOUSES. Lasorer’s Cottrasrs— 
- Design by Mr. Downine ; Second Design, with 
mode of constructing Eaves. Swiss SuscrBan 
Sorrace—Design and Plans. Srone Corrace— 
Design and Plans. Smatu Farm House — De- 
sign and Plans. Prain Hovse uy CorraGs 
Gornic Styte—Design and Plans. Cueap Farm 
Hovuse—Design and Plans. Brackerrep Farm 
Hovse— Design and Plans. Irati1an Farm Hovuse 
—Design and Plans. Bartenep Country House— 
Design, Plan and ftudy for an. appropriate orna- 
mental Gate, GotHic Manston—Design and Plan. 

V. NOTES ON FRUITS. Cvurcre or Frvits— 
—Familiar Hints; Treatment of Trees; Sprouts 
about Fruit Trees; Regrafting Old Trees. Tue 
Grape—the Rebecca; Keeping Grapes; Grapes 
around Boston. THe Currant—Varieties of the 
Currant; Effect of Cultivation ; the Currant as a 
“Bush” and “Tree.” Tue Appte—Apples for 
Cooking; Molasses from Apples; Productive 
Young Orchard. Tue Pear—Fire Blight in Pears ; 
Two Hundred Dollar Trees; Ripening Winter 
Pears. Tue PLum—Catching Curculios. Pruyine 
AND GRAFTING Suears. Froit Lappers. 

VI. LIST OF THE BEST FRUITS. Sorts adopted by 
the Am. Pomological Society—ArpLes—for Gene- 
ral Cultivation ; for Northern Localities ; Varieties 
which Promise Well. Pears—for General Culti- 
vation ; for Quince Stocks ; for Particular Locali- 
ties. PiLums—for General Cultivation ; which Pro- 
mise Well; for Particular Localities. CHrRries— 
ditto. Apricots and Necrarines—for General 
Cultivation. Peaches. Grapes. GoOosEBERRIES. 
RAsPBERRIES. STRAWBERRIES. CURRANTS. BLAcK- 
BERRIES. 

VIL ANNUAL FLOWERS. Descriptive Lists and 
Metuops or Cciture; Mode of Sowing; Hardy 
and Tender. CuHoice ANNUALS, 

VIII. GARDEN STRUCTURES. A Cueap Vinery— 
Design and Cost. Cuear Green Hovse—Com- 
mon Green House ; Kew Corservatory. 

IX. THE KITCHEN GARDEN. Hisrs tn Mamace- 
MENT—Size ; Rotation of Crops ; Root Crops ; the 
Cabbage Tribe ; Beans, Peas, &c.; Other Crops. 
Tue Hor Bep. Sevect List of VEGETABLES. 

X. FARM BUILDINGS. Ornamental CarrtaGe- 
Hovses—to accompany Dwelling in Italian style ; 
to accompany Dwelling in Gothic style. Sheep 
Barn, Chester Co. Barn, Granary aud Wagon- 
House. - 

XL VARIOUS FACTS IN TILLAGE—Depth of 
Sowing Wheat—Good Rotation—Wheat Crop Im- 
yroving — Grass Lands—Dividends from Tile— 
ones Potatoes — Plowing Wet Land — Cheap 
Farm Laborer—Long and Short Manure—Value of 
Straw in Manure—Manure enriched by Grain— 
Harrowing Inverted Sod. 

XII IMPROVED DOMESTIC ANIMALS — Jersey 
and Suffolk Cattle— Cheviot, and Silesian and 
French Merino Sheep—Portuguese and Chinese 
Swine. FEEDING—Experiments with Hogs— 
Food of Cows—Rules for Fattening. 7 

XIIL RURAL ECONOMY — Constructing Stables— 
Questions and Answers—Corn Shocks — Animals 
in Winter—storing Icee—Planting Timber—Shelter 
—Double-Minded Farmers—To make Hens Lay in 
Winter—Feeding Bees—Preparation of Hams. 

XIV. DOMESTIC ECONOMY—Broken China—Stick- 
ing Salve—Frozen Pumps—Flies—Knuitting Stock- 
ing Heels— Rat Traps—Owls—Stings and Bites— 
Door Latehes— Chimneys— Matches—P. O. Stamps 
—To Mend a Chain Pump without taking it up, 
and many other valuable Items 

XV. MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES -— Steamer for 
Cooking Feed — Potatoes in Winter — Disease of 
Domestic Animals— Weight of Grain—Root Crops 
—Cheap Fences—Ventilation—Good and Bad Man- 
agement. 

All the above furnished in the neatest and clearest typo- 
graphy for Twenty-Five Cents! 

Agents desired to sell the ReGister in all parts of the 
country, and at every Fair and Show to be held this Fall, 
The most favorable terms will be made. An active man 
may easily dispose of hundreds or thousands during the 
next few months. 

Address letters of inquiry, or orders with accompany- 
ing cash, to LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 

Publishers of the Co. Gent. and The Cultivator, 
395 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

































